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“  Personality  is  a  liberally  used  term,  but  vaguely 
defined.  There  is  far  more  in  personality  than 
writers  have  ever  ascribed  to  it.”  J.M.S. 

“  Look  well  into  thyself.  There  is  a  source 
which  will  always  spring  up  if  thou  wTilt  always  search 
for  it.”—  Marcus  Aurelius. 

“We  know  what  we  are,  but  not  what  we  may  be.” — 

Shakespeare. 

“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
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In  this  vividly  interesting  book,  our  most  eminent 

% 

Phrenologist,  who  has  made  character  studies  of  over 
250,000  people,  points  out  how  a  man  may  discover 
his  own  powers  and  abilities,  and  make  a  success 
of  his  life. — H.N.C. 
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PERSONALITY  and  SUCCESS 


CHAPTER  I. 


No  Two  Persons  Exactly  Alike. 

Personality  is  a  very  important  factor  in  success. 
Whatever  social,  business  or  other  advantages  one 
may  have,  successful  achievement  is  limited  unless 
accompanied  by  a  well  defined  and  appropriate 
personality. 

Striking  similarities  in  features  and  physique 
may  constantly  be  seen,  yet  just  as  there  are  no  two 
persons  exactly  alike,  so  w'e  may  observe  in  our  every¬ 
day  association  w'ith  people  innumerable  and  varied 
examples  of  personality.  In  some  measure  everyone 
possesses  elements  of  mind  productive  of  personality, 
and  which  need  only  be  brought  into  operation  to 
be  effective.  I  have  phrenologically  examined  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  heads,  and  have  never  found 
two  just  alike.  The  nearest  approach  to  exact 
similarity  was  on  one  occasion  when  a  father  brought 
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his  twin  daughters,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  for 
phrenological  examinations.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
absolutely  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other  ; 
and  measurements  of  their  heads  revealed  only  mere 
fractions  of  difference.  It  w’as  difficult  also  to  see 
any  difference  in  their  faces,  though  slight  deviations 
in  the  formation  of  their  heads,  corresponded  with 
their  characters,  and  these  I  explained  to  the  father. 
Turning  down  the  collar  of  one  of  the  girls,  he  drew 
attention  to  a  small  mole  on  her  neck.  “  That  is  the 
only  definite  indication  by  which  I  know  them,” 
he  said.  “  This  is  Lily,  the  other  is  Rose,  and  the 
difference  in  their  characters  which  you  describe 
certainly  applies  to  them. 

I  have  examined  other  twins  closely  approaching 
each  other  in  mentality,  but  never  quite  so  alike 
as  these.  This  should  be  convincing  evidence  of 
both  individuality  and  personality. 

Personality  a  Distinguishing  Quality. 

The  capacity  for  manifesting  personality  may  be 
weak  or  strong  according  to  the1  amount  of  varying 
grades  of  mentality,  but  everyone  has  within  him 
something  that  distinguishes  him  from  his  fellows, 
and  which  with  training  may  be  developed  into 
personality. 

We  are  too  prone  to  regard  celebrities  only  as 
possessing  personality,  but  it  is  a  distinguishing 
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quality  in  many  working  and  business  people,  and 
those  of  lowly  birth  as  well  as  the  highly  born  and 
gifted.  We  are  often  urged  to  cultivate  personality, 
and  seeing  that  it  is  a  decidedly  useful  acquisition,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  aspire  to  its  cultivation,  and  so 
make  the  fullest  use  of  whatever  personality  we  are 
capable  of  developing. 

As  to  the  kind  of  personality  we  could  attain 
to  depends  greatly  on  each  individual’s  innate  qualities 
of  mind,  and  their  constant  and  strenuous  cultivation. 
Young  people  aspiring  to  distinguish  themselves  are 
often  very  unsettled  until  they  have  definitely  decided 
on  the  kind  of  personality  which  most  appeals  to  them. 
Some  are  born  with  personality  so  singularly  natural 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  materially  alter,  though 
education  and  environment  may  in  some  measure 
govern  the  trend  it  takes.  Others,  ambitious  to 
distinguish  themselves,  are  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  an  example  which  appeals  to  them,  and  in 
all  their  everyday  actions  are  ever  fashioning  them¬ 
selves  in  accordance  with  that  appealing  example. 
How  often  wre  hear  young  people  say  :  “  How'  I  w  ould 
like  to  be  like  so  and  so.”  This  is  often  the  starting 
point  of  training  and  development  of  their  own  per¬ 
sonality.  I  know  this  not  only  on  scientific  grounds 
but  from  personal  experience. 

As  a  country  lad  I  knew  an  old  man — the  oldest 
in  the  village.  He  was  not  largely  blessed  with 
worldly  fortune,  just  a  wmrking  man  :  a  hand-loom 
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silk  stockinger  ;  but  he  was  the  kindliest  man  I  knew, 
unobtrusive,  but  thoughtful  and  considerate,  ready 
always  to  help  others  by  his  kindly  advice.  There 
was  evidently  something  in  my  own  nature  that 
responded  to  this  ;  or  it  may  be  accounted  for  in 
my  fixing  of  his  mentality  in  my  mind,  and  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  similarly  developing  it. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  singular  that  I  should  have 
worked  myself  through  half-a-dozen  trades  and 
businesses,  and  eventually  have  qualified  for  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  the  capacity  to  be  an  adviser  is 
essentially  needed. 

Personalities  Worthy  of  Emulation. 

There  are  some  personalities  more  worthy  of 
emulation  than  others.  No  one  of  refinement  and 
honesty  would  care  to  assume  a  personality  such 
as  that  portrayed  of  Bill  Sykes,  Jack  the  Ripper, 
Crippen,  Charles  Peace  or  Jack  Diamond  ;  but  a 
young  man  aspiring  to  business  success  would  be 
appreciative  of  the  personality  of  Gordon  Selfridge, 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Henry  Ford,  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  ; 
or  in  politics  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Asquith,  Lloyd 
George  ;  in  literature  George  Bernard  Shaw,  John 
Drinkwater,  Mark  Twain,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Rudyard 
Kipling  ;  in  science  Marconi,  Darwin,  Russell  Wallace, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  James  Jeans,  Madame  Curie  ; 
in  medicine  and  surgery  Sir  John  Hunter,  Lord  Lister, 
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Lord  Dawson  of  Penn  ;  in  art  Lord  Leighton,  Berne 
Jones,  F.  G.  Watts,  Luke  Fildes  ;  the  stage,  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  Forbes  Robertson,  Edward 
Terry,  George  Arliss,  Charles  Chaplin  ;  in  music 
Paderewski,  Sarasate,  Sullivan,  Sir  Henry  Wood  ; 
explorers  Nansen,  Livingstone,  Amundsen,  Shackle- 
ton. 

Being  a  Phrenologist,  I  have  to  treat  this  subject 
on  phrenological  lines,  and  what  I  would  like  to 
impress  on  my  readers  is  that  if  you  use  and  make 
an  effort  to  improve  your  natural  mental  qualities, 
it  will  not  be  many  years,  or  even  months,  before  you 
are  on  the  highway  of  developing  a  personality  that 
will  materially  distinguish  you  from  the  rest  of  your 
fellows,  and  that  may  place  you  in  a  high  category  of 
usefulness  and  success,  and  which  should  add  to  your 
happiness,  helpfulness  to  others,  and  maybe  lead 
you  on  to  fame. 

What  Personality  Is. 

The  whole  world  is  peopled  with  mentalities — 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  but  it  is  those  who  are  the 
more  outstanding  and  distinct  that  arrest  and  interest 
us,  and  dispose  us  to  account  worthy  of  emulation, 
or  depreciation. 

Personality,  as  we  generally  appreciate  it,  is 
something  that  singles  people  out  from  their  fellows. 
It  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  strongest  force  in  the 
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world,  in  that  the  greatest  and  most  moving  ideas, 
which  are  the  instigation  of  the  great  revolutions, 
reformations  and  religious  revivals,  and  social  and 
political  and  business  progress  and  advancement 
come  into  the  world  through  great  personalities. 
According  to  a  man’s  personality,  so  is  his  power 
and  influence.  There  is  usually  something  greater 
in  the  man  than  what  he  attempts  or  does.  Dean 
Inge  says  :  “It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  clever 
books  and  brilliant  sermons  have  done  so  much  for 
me  as  those  chance  glances  into  characters  far  above 
my  own.”  Self -appreciation  and  self-assertion  are 
fundamental  qualities  of  personality.  To  say  a 
person  looks  his  best  shows  that  his  character  is 
developing  into  personality. 

“  A  man’s  personality  is  a  thing  which  needs 
to  be  made.  He  does  not  bring  it  full  fledged  into 
the  world  with  him.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  per¬ 
sonality  is  a  thing  which  a  man  absorbs  from  his 
environment  as  a  plant  absorbs  air  and  light,”  says 
J.  W.  Scott,  of  Glasgow  University. 

Personality  is  really  being  yourself  at  your  best. 
Carlyle  regarded  it  is  a  man’s  ability  to  live  his  own 
life  naturally. 

It  is  a  highly  extolled  quality  in  every  land, 
and  in  every  grade  of  society.  Many  years  ago,  at 
a  State  function,  a  Lutherian  Pastor,  addressing  the 
young  German  Princes,  concluded  an  earnest  exhor¬ 
tation  by  urging  them  to  become  personalities. 
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Afterwards,  at  a  luncheon,  the  Emperor  emphasised 
this  appeal  by  saying  that  they  could  render  no  greater 
service  to  the  Empire  than  by  following  this  advice. 

Royal  Personality. 

“  Our  new  King  has  a  personality  of  his  own. 
In  many  ways  it  is  different  from  that  of  his  beloved 
Father  ;  it  is  through  his  personality  that  he  must 
make  his  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  British 
Monarchy.” — Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

First  Indications  of  Personality. 

To  become  a  personality  means  that  we  must  get 
free  of  limitations,  and  absolutely  be  ourselves.  Each 
person  has  a  definite  self,  and  the  development  and 
full  unfoldment  of  that  self  should  be  his  daily  concern. 
To  do  this  needs  serious  attention,  concentrative 
effort,  stern  resolution,  determination. 

Whether  it  be  acquired,  cultivated,  or  a  natural 
endowment,  personality  is  a  qualification  recognised 
as  belonging  entirely  to  the  individual  who  manifests 
it.  It  is  an  outstanding,  dominating  characteristic, 
overpowering  by  its  specific  manifestation  every 
other  characteristic,  or  displayed  in  some  decided 
weakness,  sometimes  in  an  otherwise  amply  gifted 
person. 
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,  In  every  phase  of  life,  amongst  every  class  of 
people,  personality  may  constantly  be  seen.  In  the 
East  End,  and  the  West  End,  amongst  the  lowly, 
common-place  folk,  and  the  highly  bred  ;  the  deficient 
in  education  and  training,  and  the  superiorly  learned; 
the  highly  gifted  and  geniuses  ;  and  in  every  trade, 
business,  profession  and  calling,  there  are  outstanding 
personalities,  persons  distinguishing  themselves  in 
competition  with  others,  in  the  same  calling,  or  other¬ 
wise.  These  distinguishing  qualities  and  characteristics 
constitute  personality  in  many  and  varied  degrees. 
Everything  outstanding  in  mental  manifestations 
can  be  justly  labelled  personality.  Everyone  who 
has  reached  out  a  bit  further  than  others,  be  it  only  a 
fraction,  in  his  own  sphere,  has  unfolded  and  made 
operative  and  apparent  his  own  personality  ;  and 
when  this  personality  contributes  to  the  general  good, 
and  the  progress,  happiness  and  usefulness  of  his 
fellows,  praiseworthy  and  commendable  recognition 
should  accompany  such  achievement  ;  but  when, 
for  the  purpose  of  personal  aggrandisement  and 
entirely  selfish  motives,  persons  do  mean  and  degrading 
things,  and  so  make  themselves  notable  personalities, 
their  achievements  should  be  deprecated  and  dis¬ 
couraged. 
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A  Message  of  Encouragement. 

It  is  generally  regarded  that  personality  is  an 
inherent  quality,  that  it  constitutes  whatever  is 
original  in  an  individual,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
assert  this  inherent  originality  ;  but  this  appertains 
only  in  some  cases.  Were  it  true  that  originality 
is  the  only  source  upon  which  personality  depends, 
there  would  be  no  encouragement  or  incentive  either 
to  assume  or  ever  hope  to  cultivate  personality  in 
those  who  are  deficient  in  originality.  Whilst  origin¬ 
ality  is  usually  a  strong  factor  in  personality,  it  is 
only  one  means  by  which  it  is  manifested. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  those  who  possess 
originality  and  distinctive  mentalities  to  assert  these 
characteristics  ;  to  do  so  they  only  have  to  be  them¬ 
selves.  The  hope  for  those  not  endowed  with  much 
originality  is  that  to  a  considerable  extent  personality 
may  be  cultivated  ;  but  to  do  so  you  must  first  know 
yourself  phrenologically,  and  put  into  full  exercise 
and  operation  the  most  available  and  marked  mental 
qualities  that  have  promise  of  maturing,  and  which 
by  striving  to  unfold  may  be  worked  up  to  the  highest 
power  of  manifestation.  Generally  speaking,  everyone 
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has  mental  endowments  of  some  sort  that  may  be 
cultivated  and  trained  to  a  degree  that  may  more 
or  less  distinguish  them  as  a  personality. 

Harmful  Personalities. 

One  may  have  a  good  and  useful,  or  bad  and 
harmful  personality.  A  moral,  commendable,  refined, 
social  and  likeable,  or  a  criminal  and  despicable 
personality.  It  is  the  good  that  should  be  emulated, 
not  the  bad.  I  have  examined  both  men  and  women 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  bad,  shame-faced 
conduct,  who  have  pleasure  in  luring  others  into  vice 
and  wickedness,  and  whilst  subtly  evading  the  law 
live  disreputable  lives.  Men  such  as  Hatry,  Galdinie, 
and  Harris,  the  file  raiser,  have  distinctly  criminal 
personalities  which  would  nevei  deceive  an  experienced 
phrenologist.  These  are  three  only  whose  avarice 
and  deception  in  finance  and  roguery  have  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  ruined  thousands,  and  brought  them¬ 
selves  to  a  felon’s  cell.  There  are  others  innumerable 
who  are  devoid  of  honesty.  Some  of  them,  having  a 
veneer  of  seeming  good  intention,  and  so  being  able 
to  cieate  a  favourable  impression,  are  instrumental 
in  ruining  vast  numbers  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Persons  possessing  abnormal  Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness  or  Amativeness,  conjoined  to  Appro 
bativeness,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  moral  or  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties,  have  a  great  liability  of  developing 
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into  criminal  personalities,  and  so  become  a  danger 
to  society,  and  an  expense  to  the  state.  Anyone 
having  these  faculties  in  excess  should  make  efforts 
to  restrain  them,  instead  of  enhancing  their  develop¬ 
ment  by  further  indulgence  in  conditions  which 
gratify  their  exercise. 

Approbative  Murderers. 

The  excessive  approbation  of  some  individuals 
is  such  that  if  this  faculty  cannot  be  gratified  by 
legitimate  means,  they  resort  to  unlawful,  despicable 
conduct.  Such  people  seem  not  to  be  able  to  live 
unless  in  the  limelight  of  publicity.  I  once  wrote 
an  article  on  Approbative  Murderers  and  Criminals, 
and  there  are  many  of  them.  This  class  fails  to  get 
the  approbation  they  desire  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  being  criminally  inclined,  are  tempted  to  do 
horribly  drastic  things,  almost  solely  to  get  talked 
about.  They  are  a  menace  to  the  public,  and  the 
best  way  to  lessen  these  fearful  crimes  would  be  to 
suppress,  as  far  as  consistent,  all  publicity  of  such 
cases. 

Some  approbative  murderers  may  have  small 
Secretiveness,  and  make  little  attempt  to  hide  their 
crime.  They  more  generally  than  not  have  small 
heads,  with  a  corresponding  limitation  of  intelligence. 
They  are  really  irresponsible — some  of  them  may  be 
accounted  mental  deficients,  and  should  be  taken 
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care  of  by  the  State.  Others  more  intellectual,  and 
possessing  large  Secretiveness  and  Self-esteem,  and 
other  abnormally  excessive  faculties,  creative  of  selfish 
motives,  deliberately  plan  and  commit  crime  with 
an  assurance  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  detected. 
These  are  the  more  dangerous  criminals,  and  the 
subtlety  of  their  characters  make  them  difficult  of 
beins:  found  out,  and  when  not  discovered,  they  resort 
again  and  again  to  further  committal  of  their  dastardly 
crimes.  Charles  Peace  was  one  of  this  type,  also 
Landru,  the  French  Bluebeard. 

What  a  contrast  from  some  of  these  habitually 
criminal  characters  is  the  disinterested  and  loving 
devotion  of  thousands  of  people  whose  sole  aim  and 
purpose  is  to  do  something  worthy  of  themselves. 
It  is  possible  that  the  greater  number  of  my  readers 
are  young  people  ;  to  such  I  would  say  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  really  good  and  appreciable  in  the 
world,  and  wonderful  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
without  in  any  wray  injuring  one’s  self,  and  if  only 
one  can  imbue  one’s  fellow'  men  and  women  with  the 
incentive  to  put  to  usage  the  very  best  that  is  within 
them,  crime  would  eventually  cease,  and  every  living 
creature  w'ould  become  a  blessing  to  his  race.  Though 
it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  wrorld,  wre  need  no  per¬ 
sonally  more  praiseworthy  and  commendable  than 
that  in  which  everyone  is  usefully  filling  his  niche. 
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Outstanding  Personalities. 

Every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  productive  of  per¬ 
sonality  in  its  excessive,  deficient  or  normal  states, 
and  these  may  be  multiplied  by  endless  combinations 
with  other  faculties.  The  variety  is  beyond  com¬ 
putation.  We  often  hear  the  phrase  :  An  outstanding 
personality.  This  is  usually  shown  in  the  display 
of  strong,  powerful  mental  characteristics.  Whilst 
the  personality  of  some  individuals  is  so  weak  as  to 
be  almost  negligible,  being  characteristic  of  them, 
it  noticeably  contrasts  with  the  excessive  traits  in 
others. 

There  are  some  mental  qualities  that  help  the 
further  expression  of  Personality.  An  individual  can 
better  exercise  his  personality  by  the  cultivation  of 
self-confidence,  self-possession,  self-control,  and  by 
keeping  a  cool,  calm  mastery  over  his  actions,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  unduly  suppress  his  feelings. 

Personality  is  the  reverse  of  acting.  True  per¬ 
sonality  is  better  expressed  by  being  natural  than  by 
personation,  affection  or  assumption.  Though  it 
may  be  brought  out  by  cultivation,  it  is  only  when 
certain  peculiarities  or  distinctive  characteristics  have 
become  natural  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  truly 
personal  and  peculiarly  indicative  of  the  individual. 

Consistency  is  a  characteristic  of  personality. 
A  really  strong  and  mature  personality  is  undeviating 
in  character  and  conduct.  This  constitutes  in  great 
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measure  his  personality.  Whatever  phase  it  may 
take,  a  very  changeable  person,  lacking  in  concen¬ 
tration  and  stability,  excepting  to  be  known  as  un¬ 
stable  and  changeable,  seldom  becomes  a  strong  and 
distinctive  personality.  It  is  not  usually  a  spontaneous 
or  emotional  quality.  Hard  work,  concentrativeness, 
perseverance  and  sincerity  are  needed  to  assist  its 
successful  development.  A  strong-minded,  positive 
person  of  determined  character  has  better  hope  of 
succeeding  in  the  cultivation  of  personality  than 
those  only  averagely  endowed. 
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Personality  in  Preachers. 

Amongst  preachers  and  clergymen  we  have  a 
greater  variety  of  outstanding  personalities  than  in 
almost  any  other  profession,  all  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  much  that  appertains  to  personality  is  the  result 
of  self-education  and  training.  The  chief  theme  of  all 
preachers  is  religion,  and  all  Christian  ministers  base 
their  teachings  on  the  same  Bible,  but  the  personality 
of  one  preacher  is  far  more  appealing  and  has  a  greater 
or  more  special  attraction  than  another.  It  is 
frequently  the  personality  even  more  than  the  subject- 
matter  that  attracts  large  audiences. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 

The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  possessed  a  breezy, 
vigorously  captivating  and  commanding  personality. 
There  was  nothing  weak  in  his  character.  He  was 
mentally  strong,  powerful  and  profound,  leonine 
in  personal  appearance,  fearless,  forceful  and  executive, 
every  linement  of  his  features  was  indicative  of  strength, 
individuality,  enthusiasm,  authority.  These  qualities 
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were  linked  up  with  an  extraordinary  gift  of  language. 
Who  that  has  heard  him  could  doubt  the  Divine 
message  he  so  eloquently  expounded  to  his  constantly 
overflowing  audiences.  He  was  a  great  believer  in 
Phrenology,  and  invited  me  to  interview  him  at  the 
City  Temple,  and  write  a  phrenological  delineation 
of  him. 

Henr}^  Ward  Beecher,  the  great  American  preacher 
and  writer,  whom  I  heard  when  he  visited  London 
in  1887,  was  a  highly  intellectual,  learned  man,  with 
a  personality  which  wras  remarkably  distinct  and 
outstanding,  and  which  enabled  him  to  hold  immense 
sway  and  influence  over  his  large  audiences.  After 
much  critical  investigation  of  Phrenology,  he  became 
a  firm  believer  and  advocate  of  the  science.  After¬ 
wards,  writing  in  its  favour,  he  said  : 

“  Much  that  I  am  I  owe  to  my  knowledge  of  Phreno¬ 
logy.  If  a  man  wrishes  to  know  what  he  is  made 
of — if  he  wishes  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  for 
definite  and  practical  purposes — there  is  no  system 
like  Phrenology  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  that 
knowledge.” 

Dr.  Talmage,  the  popular  American  preacher, 
whom  I  personally  examined,  also  had  great  strength 
of  character,  intellectuality,  and  a  convincing,  com¬ 
manding  personality. 

Charles  Spurgeon  had  a  personality  which  carried 
with  it  immense  persuasive  drawing  power.  Sociability 
was  one  of  his  great  assets,  together  with  absolute 
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faith  and  a  realistic  conviction  of  the  truth  he  espoused 
and  so  earnestly  preached.  These  qualities  were 
strikingly  portrayed  in  the  shape  of  his  head  and  his 
physiognomy . 

Canon  R.  J.  Campbell  has  a  distinctly  fascinating 
personality,  imaginative,  refined,  idealistic,  sensitive, 
thoughtful,  philosophic,  a  natural  teacher,  eloquent 
in  verbal  expression,  and  literary.  These  refined 
mental  characteristics  are  distinctly  portrayed  in 
his  mental  make-up,  and  endow  him  with  a  pleasing, 
intellectually  attractive  personality. 

Dean  Inge. 

Dean  Inge  has  an  outstanding  personality, 
differing  from  other  types.  The  height  of  the  fore¬ 
head  in  the  region  of  the  faculty  of  Human  Nature 
designates  him  a  keen,  penetrative  reader  of  character 
and  motives.  He  has  wonderful  intuitive  insight. 
This  conjoined  to  considerable  height  at  the  crown 
indicates  very  large  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness  ; 
hence  he  is  very  firm,  persistent,  thorough,  and  can 
hold  out  enduringly  when  he  has  occasion  to  do  so  ; 
is  critical,  rather  emphatic,  far-seeing,  and  somewhat 
profound,  but  apt  to  be  too  exacting,  and  so  not 
only  imposing  exacting  conditions  upon  himself,  but 
demands  exactitude  and  uprightness  from  others. 
He  is  seldom  indulgent.  Sense  of  duty,  religious 
obligation,  dignity  and  propriety  are  strong  charac- 
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teristics.  Were  it  not  for  his  innate  goodness  and 
moral  training  he  conld  be  severe.  He  is  not  so 
pessimistic  as  he  is  accounted  to  be,  but  he  is  certainly 
serious-minded.  Anyone  with  discernment  will  readily 
observe  how  differentlv  he  is  constituted  to  most 
others  in  his  calling. 

General  William  Booth. 

General  William  Booth,  the  founder  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  had  an  authoritative,  commanding 
and  dominating  personality.  Having  very  large 
Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  Sublimity,  and 
unbounded  faith  and  self-confidence,  a  man  of  action, 
optimistic,  impulsive,  impatient,  emotional  and  un¬ 
compromising,  there  was  little  attempt  at  persuasion. 
Setting  an  example  of  Spartan  conduct,  and  with 
enthusiasm  which  was  immensely  contagious,  he 
demanded  of  others  what  he  himself  realised  to  be 
best  for  their  souls.  Unrelentent  and  compelling 
in  character,  he  led  multitudes  to  the  altar  of  faith, 
and  so  founded  and  became  the  head  of  one  of  the 
world’s  greater  religious  movements. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Booth,  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  had  a  most  lovable,  sympathetic 
personality,  highly  gifted,  thoughtful,  considerate, 
philosophic,  literary,  exemplary  in  character  and 
conduct.  She  was  a  greater  asset  to  her  husband 
and  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Salvation  Army 
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than  may  perhaps  ever  be  known.  He  was  a  man  of 
determined  action  and  engrossing  purpose,  well- 
meaning,  religious,  peremptory,  but  had  little  real 
demonstration  of  love  and  affection.  There  was 
little  of  the  gentle  Nazarene  in  him.  Blood  and  fire 
were  his  theme.  She  was  a  reasoner,  planner,  origina¬ 
tor.  What  a  wonderfully  exemplary  truly  lovable 
religious  nature — a  personality  supremely  worthy 
of  emulation. 
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Suppressed  Personality. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  latency  in  most 
persons — dormant  mental  qualities  awaiting  expres¬ 
sion — which  were  they  fully  employed  could  be 
developed  into  personality  that  might  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguish  them.  It  is  often  this  suppressed  personality 
in  individuals  that  is  the  choicest  tit-bit,  as  it  were, 
that  is  of  most  account,  and  that  would  be  more  likely 
to  distinguish  them  if  efforts  were  made  to  unfold 
than  all  the  rest  of  their  more  ordinary  qualities 
whatever  use  they  may  make  of  them. 

Most  ambitious  persons  have  an  inward  feeling 
that  they  could  and  ought  to  do  more  than  they 
attempt.  It  is  frequently  the  best  that  is  in  us  that 
is  suppressed,  and  it  sometimes  takes  drastic  efforts, 
and  trying  and  severely  tested  conditions  to  liberate 
these  deep-down,  bound  up  qualities,  which  may  have 
in  them  the  making  of  a  personality  carrying  with  it 
a  worthy  reputation,  success  and  fame. 
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That  Inexplicable  Quality  in  You. 

If  you  have  an  inward  prompting  to  do  something 
great  that  you  have  so  far  not  attempted,  take  heed 
of  it  ;  it  may  be  the  still  small  voice  quietly  urging 
you  to  action.  Don’t  let  it  ever  submerge  into  ob¬ 
livion.  Encourage  this  inward  silent  monitor,  this 
prompting  urge.  It  may  by  chance  be  the  latent 
constituent  element  of  a  great  personality. 

Often  this  inward  something  is  quite  inexplicable. 
You  wish  it  were  more  clear  and  definable.  It  mav 
be  really  the  nucleus — the  beginning  of  something 
akin  to  what  Shakespeare  speaks  of  as  “A  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  which  if  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune.”  Don’t  rest  until  you  have  discovered 
its  meaning.  It  may  indicate  a  great  deal  more  to 
you  than  anything  you  have  so  far  attempted  or  done. 
This  seeming  inexplicable  quality,  which  is  often  the 
germ  of  a  great  personality,  may  have  been  developing 
in  your  brain  sufficiently  long  to  be  discernible  in 
the  shape  of  the  head.  A  phrenologist  is  definitely 
able  to  reveal  and  rightly  interpret  these  subtle 
qualities. 

When  I  examined  Kubelik’s  head,  I  discerned 
in  him  ability  for  musical  composition.  That  was 
in  1902.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  composed  music. 
He  said  :  “  No  !  ”  When  I  told  him  he  ought  to 

be  able  to,  he  showed  some  surprise.  It  was  after 
my  suggesting  this  that  he  did  his  musical  composing. 
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The  ability  was  there  ;  it  needed  only  that  he  should 
be  made  aware  of  it,  and  encouraged  to  use  it. 
Kubelik’s  personality  attained  greater  distinction  as 
he  further  unfolded  his  musical  abilities. 

Latent  Qualities. 

It  behoves  everyone  to  make  every  effort  possible 
to  discover  their  latent  qualities.  They  may  be  far 
more  profitable  to  them  than  those  actually  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  which  may  be  common-place  compared  with 
other  subtle,  innate  qualities  that  have  long  been 
striving  for  opportunities  of  unfoldment  and  expression, 
but  which  from  want  of  use  are  only  tardily  mani¬ 
fested  or  perhaps  not  used  at  all. 

Whether  it  be  a  natural  endowment,  arising 
from  a  superiorly  developed  brain,  or  a  cultivated 
mental  quality,  personality  is  something  that  is 
definitely  ourselves,  and  as  such  it  gives  to  each 
individual  their  outstanding  identity,  and  the  more 
natural  people  are  the  more  pronounced  is  their 
personality.  It  is  the  spontaneity  and  naturalness  of 
Graeie  Fields  that  captivates  her  admirers,  and  is 
productive  of  her  pleasing,  brilliant,  lively  personality. 

Applicable  Nicknames. 

Nicknames,  whether  laudatory  or  derogatory, 
favourable  or  otherwise,  are  often  pertinently  descrip- 
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live  of  the  idiocyncrasies  and  peculiarities,  and  the 
good  or  bad  characters  of  persons  to  whom  they 
apply,  and  are  often  truly  indicative  of  their  real 
personality.  Human  nature  is  vigilant  in  giving 
a  true  nomenclature  to  friends  and  foes  alike,  and 
labels  them  accordingly. 

It  is  this  intuitive  instinct  in  individuals  that  is 
ever  alert  to  rightly  appraising  human  beings  as  well 
as  things  that  give  rise  to  appropriately  nicknaming 
them.  Bicken’s  story  of  the  avaricious  Scrooge 
would  lose  half  its  charm  if  given  any  other  name. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  George  Eliot’s  Mrs.  Poser, 
Amos  Barton  and  others. 

Although  the  rose  may  smell  as  sweet  by  any 
other  name,  yet  along  with  its  attractive  aroma  we 
like  to  picture  it  in  all  its  wealth  and  beauty  of  bud 
and  blossom. 

The  dominant  mental  characteristics  of  individuals 
and  their  cultivation,  whether  good  or  bad,  determine 
the  kind  of  personality  they  are,  and  the  nicknames 
aptly  given  to  people  sometimes  uncannily  define 
their  characters,  and  so  appropriately  describe  their 
personalities.  At  one  time  we  employed  a  bill  dis¬ 
tributor,  who  was  always  dubbed  “  Self-esteem,” 
because  he  carried  out  his  duties  with  such  profound 
dignity,  whilst  he  disdained  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  sandwich  boardmen,  accounting  them  beneath 
him. 
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Personality  a  Great  Asset. 

Any  outstanding,  highly  trained,  excessive  or 
•especially  weak  quality,  whether  mental  or  physical 
determines  your  personality,  which  consists  in  being 
and  doing  those  things  of  which  you  are  the  most 
capable.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  more  or  less  every¬ 
one  possesses  personality,  or  the  capacity  for  developing 
it  ;  its  variations  range  from  genius  to  idiocy,  and 
embraces  honourable  achievements  as  well  as  criminal 
notoriety  ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  encourage 
the  unfoldment  and  development  of  the  best  that  is 
in  us,  and  to  make  whatever  capacity  for  personality 
we  have  as  distinctly  outstanding  as  possible  ;  and 
to  do  this  everyone  should  take  cognisance  of  his 
own  mentality,  and  justify  his  actions  and  conduct  by 
honest  reliance  on  his  own  character,  and  cultivate 
a  worthy  ambition  to  be  somebody,  not  merely  remain 
a  nonentity. 

Personality  is  what  an  individual  really  is,  that 
something  in  him  that  is  inherent  in  his  constitution, 
and  which  has  become  so  entirely  himself  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  him.  Cultivate  it  with 
tireless  energy  ;  it  is  a  great  asset.  Whilst  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  human  beings  who  are  just  ordinary 
types,  and  from  general  appearance  seem  to  be  much 
alike,  yet  if  their  characters  are  looked  into  deeply 
enough,  some  differences  in  them  will  be  seen,  such  as 
distinguishes  each  individual  from  all  others.  Even 
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actors,  impersonating  other’s  characters,  however 
clever  their  performance,  put  something  of  their 
own  selves  into  their  acting.  Few  people  succeed  in 
assuming  to  be  what  they  are  not.  Each  has  his 
own  identity,  which  he  should  endeavour  to  make 
an  outstanding  feature  of  his  character. 
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Personalities  in  the  Professions. 

The  requirements  of  every  occupation  and  pro¬ 
fession  brings  to  them  persons  having  the  mental 
and  physical  qualifications  needed  for  the  successful 
equipment  of  such  avocations,  and  those  best  fitted 
for  them  are  generally  the  most  successful. 

Thus  every  occupation  attracts  to  it  those  having 
the  natural  capacities  required  in  it.  Some  serve 
long  periods  of  apprenticeship,  or  engage  in  courses 
of  study  and  training  before  attaining  proficiency. 
This  combined  natural  capacity  and  continuous 
training  unfolds  and  develops  the  mental  faculties 
suitable  to  the  employment,  and  eventually  the 
student  becomes  highly  experienced  and  proficient  in 
that  to  which  he  has  so  long  devoted  his  mental  and 
physical  energies. 

In  the  various  businesses  and  professions,  whilst 
there  are  large  numbers  of  individuals  of  ordinary 
capacity  employed  in  subordinate  positions,  it  is 
generally  those  of  outstanding  ability  who  take  lead 
and  initiative,  and  who  are  truly  representative 
personalities  in  their  calling.  As  regards  those  less 
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capable,  or  not  so  naturally  adapted  to  certain  specific 
employment,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  they  fully 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
business  or  profession,  and  work  hard  to  obtain  the 
qualifying  experience  and  credentials,  that  they  may 
expect  to  become  personalities  in  their  chosen  careers. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  hard  work,  training  and 
ability  constitute  the  basis  of  every  sort  of  personality. 

Natural  capacity  and  years  of  training  are  in¬ 
strumental  in  giving  distinctiveness  to  the  character  ; 
thus  those  naturally  adapted  and  who  have  trained 
for  special  vocations,  have  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
shapes  of  head,  features,  mannerisms  and  mental 
characteristics  of  the  specific  requirements  for  such 
avocations. 


The  Detective. 

People  do  not  usually  belie  their  identity. 
That  keen,  penetrative  look,  amounting  at  times  to 
suspicion,  uncommunicative,  serious,  shrewd,  quietly 
aggressive  character,  with  erect  form,  firm,  measured 
step  and  regulation  splay  of  feet,  betray  the  man 
invested  with  detective  authority  and  training.  It 
represents  detective  personality  ;  and  if  suited  for 
his  profession  his  head  should  be  proportionally  more 
long  than  wide,  and  high  at  the  crown,  indicative  of 
Firmness,  will-power  and  confidence.  There  should  be 
prominence  of  brow,  that  he  may  have  keen  powers 
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of  observation,  capacity  for  seeing  and  accurately 
remembering  details,  faces  in  particular,  and  height 
at  the  central  region  of  the  forehead,  giving  him 
detective  instinct,  talent  for  deduction,  and  interest 
in  the  study  of  human  nature  and  character. 

Great  Statesmen. 

Personality  in  the  statesman  demands  that  he 
should  have  a  fairly  powerful  brain,  a  comprehensive, 
far-seeing  mentality,  shrewd,  practical,  diplomatic 
judgment  ;  he  should  be  stable,  adaptable,  resourceful 
and  progressive,  and  well  endowed  with  self-possession. 
Linguistic  ability  is  particularly  useful  in  the  politician, 
and  reasoning  power,  philosophic  thought  and  keen 
intuition  are  needed  in  the  statesman  to  give  him  a 
prophetic  outlook,  and  aptitude  in  dealing  with 
emergencies. 

Brain  Growth  After  Maturity. 

We  have  had,  and  still  have,  many  typically 
brilliant  as  well  as  profound  statesmen,  including 
Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Asquith,  Lord  Balfour,  Baldwin, 
Churchill,  Sir  Walter  Runiciman  and  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
donald,  though  few  are  mentally  better  equipped 
for  constitutional  statesmanship  than  the  Great 
War-Time  Prime  Minister, 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  possesses  a  large,  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  and  very  capable  head,  a  fine  quality  of  brain, 
and  a  very  active,  apt  and  alert  mentality  ;  large 
Ideality,  Sublimity  and  Constructiveness,  endowing 
him  with  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  and  a  wealth  of 
imagination,  combined  with  practicability,  construc¬ 
tive  and  administrative  ability,  creative  capacity 
and  diplomacy,  added  to  which  is  an  exceptional  gift 
of  Language.  He  is  remarkably  versatile,  resourceful, 
and  possesses  a  wonderfully  subtle  sense  of  humour. 
His  exceedingly  far-seeing  intuition,  sagacity  and 
profound  reasoning  powers  are  chiefly  the  result  of 
his  large  Causality,  Comparison  and  Human  Nature, 
giving  the  remarkable  expansion  and  height  to  his 
forehead.  He  has  a  distinctly  comprehensive  and 
capable  statesmanlike  personality. 

When  I  examined  his  head  in  1903,  he  was  then 
almost  better-known  as  a  Welsh  lawyer  than  in 
parliamentary  circles,  but  I  immediately  recognised 
that  he  was  a  man  of  exceptional  mentality,  prolific 
of  ideas,  endowed  with  originality  ;  and  in  a  phreno¬ 
logical  delineation  of  him  in  the  Popular  Phrenologist 
March  issue,  1903,  I  wrote  : 

“  Whatever  his  achievements  up  to  the  present 
may  be,  they  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  capabilities.  Recognised  political 
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leaders  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels  if  they 

%/ 

would  hold  their  own  beside  a  mind  so  colossal  in 
its  power  and  far-reaching  in  scope  and  breadth  of 
intellect.  Health  permitting,  he  has  without  doubt 
an  important  and  great  future  before  him.” 

This  w7as  certainly  a  prophetic  estimate  of  his 
prospective  mental  pow'ers,  based  entirely  on  his 
phrenological  developments,  and  time  has  assuredly 
proved  the  truth  of  it. 

Eight  years  after,  when  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  I  again  personally  delineated  his 
character,  and  noted  that  his  head  had  grown  from 
being  slightly  less  than  twenty-three  inches  to  twenty- 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  circumference.  The 
length  is  seven  and  seven-tenths,  width  six  and 
twro-tenths.  This  increased  brain  development  shows 
that  continuous  mental  work  develops  the  brain 
long  after  manhood  ;  and  that  on  phrenological 
principles  intellectuality  can  be  accurately  measured. 
This  fact  should  be  a  great  encouragement  to  all 
those  wrho  conscientiously  aspire  to  making  the  most 
and  best  of  their  natural  capacities. 

Legal  Personalities  : 

Lawyers. 

The  typical  lawyer  has  a  personality  peculiarly 
his  owrn,  indicated  in  his  mental  make-up.  Having 
the  legal  management  of  people’s  business  affairs, 
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the  solicitor  needs  to  have  a  wider  head  than  the 
barrister,  to  give  him  business  understanding.  He 
should  be  well  endowed  with  Cautiousness,  his  judgment 
should  be  shrewd,  and  his  insight  into  character  and 
motives  penetrative.  It  is  habitual  for  lawyers  to 
be  politic  ;  to  regard  strangers  and  friends  alike  as 
possible  prospective  clients,  who  may  need  to  be 
approached  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution  or 
doubt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  unshackle  these 
mental  traits  in  their  home  associations  ;  otherwise 
the  joy  of  life  has  limitations  for  them.  Secretiveness  is 
generally  a  fairly  strong  faculty  in  their  characters. 
They  are  usually  uncommunicative,  naturally  con¬ 
servative,  non-committal,  adroit,  and  their  training 
is  usually  conducive  to  understanding  others  better 
than  others  understand  them,  a  characteristic  which 
they  seem  to  regard  as  a  necessary  professional  ad¬ 
junct.  They  seldom  lack  confidence,  pride  themselves 
on  being  subtle,  impenetrable,  and  expect  to  be 
confided  in.  The  cultivation  of  a  complex  personality 
seems  to  have  considerable  appeal  to  them. 

The  barrister  is  usually  less  a  business  man  ; 
in  fact,  he  often  needs  a  solicitor’s  services  to  manage 
his  business  affairs.  The  barrister’s  success  depends 
largely  on  his  facility  of  verbal  expression.  He  needs 
to  be  quick-witted,  have  aptitude  in  comparing 
evidence,  critical,  analytical,  intensely  alert,  con¬ 
fident,  hopeful,  spontaneous,  resourceful,  enthusiastic, 
diplomatic  without  being  too  secretive,  cautious  and 
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profound.  Spontaneity  of  thought  and  action  should 
be  prominently  characteristic,  as  he  has  to  think  and 
promptly  decide  important  issues  whilst  on  his  feet  ; 
a  moment’s  hesitation  may  lose  him  his  case.  He 
needs  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
aptitude  in  readily  applying  his  knowledge,  with  a 
lively  sense  of  humour,  and  often  to  be  so  audaciously 
frank  as  to  throw  people  off  their  guard,  and  make 
them  wonder  at  his  frankness.  These  necessary 
traits  of  character,  which  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  solicitor,  endow  the  successful  barrister  with  a 
spontaneous,  resourceful  personality,  differing  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  self-contained  personality  of  the 
solicitor. 


Judges. 

Judges  should  possess  a  profound,  philosophic 
and  very  capable  mentality,  large  reflective  and 
reasoning  faculties,  intuition,  cautiousness,  prudence, 
conscientiousness  and  self-possession.  Every  strong 
and  good  quality  the  judge  has  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  successful  administration  of  the  law.  These 
qualities  combine  in  giving  the  learned  judge  a  sober, 
philosophic  and  distinctly  judicious  personality,  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  calling.  The  world-wide  appreciation 
of  British  justice  may  be  largely  accounted  for  in 
the  splendid  administration  of  the  law  by  our  many 
highly  qualified,  humane  and  capable  judges.  The 
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caligraphy  of  judges  may  not  always  be  superb,  but 
it  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  that  I  once  had  a 
letter  from  Judge  Hawkins,  giving  me  permission 
to  publish  a  phrenological  delineation  I  had  written 
of  him,  and  his  writing  was  the  most  beautiful  copper¬ 
plate  I  think  I  ever  saw. 

Dictators  :  Mussolini  and  Hitler. 

Dictators  may  be  regarded  as  having  super¬ 
dominant  personalities,  of  which  Mussolini  is  an 
outstanding  example.  Signor  Mussolini  possesses  an 
exceptionally  large  and  very  remarkable  head,  pro¬ 
minent  perceptives,  height  and  fulness  rather  than 
width  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  giving  keen¬ 
ness  of  intuition,  character  discernment,  and  some 
ph  a  sing  of  foresight,  which  is  his  best  gift,  though 
likely  sometimes  to  be  over-estimated  by  himself. 
There  is  great  height  at  the  backhead,  indicating 
immense  Firmness  and  Self-esteem,  will-power,  dogged 
determination,  a  pompous,  overbearing,  self-satisfied, 
commanding,  arrogant,  aggressive,  egotistic  nature  ; 
demanding  to  have  his  own  way,  and  always  standing 
first.  Such  characters  will  brook  no  interference, 
and  the  immense  width  of  his  head  at  the  base  gives 
him  almost  inexhaustible  powers  of  endurance,  which 
in  a  great  measure  discounts  all  his  better  mental 
qualities  by  their  gross  manifestation  in  physical 
rather  than  mental  achievements.  Having  such  a 
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high  estimate  of  himself,  he  cares  little  for  others’ 
approbation.  Power,  domination,  and  love  of  control 
and  command  are  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Herr  Hitler,  whilst  possessing  many  of  the  same 
dominating,  emphatic  and  commanding  qualities, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  Mussolini,  is  more 
approbative  and  regardful  of  other’s  opinions,  and 
has  far  higher  intellectual  ideals,  and  a  greater  readiness 
to  share  with  others  anything  good  that  he  achieves. 

So  far  dictators  have  only  developed  stoic  physi- 
cality  in  the  peoples  they  have  ruled,  which  means 
a  fearful  retardation  of  their  mentalities,  and  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  intellectual  progress  ;  and  since  it  is  the 
tendency  of  individuals  to  emulate  their  leaders, 
nations  so  dominated  will  soon  be  hectoring  over 
one  another  to  an  extent  as  to  make  life  hateful. 
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Musicians  ;  Artists  ;  Actors. 

Musicians  may  be  classed  with  the  artists  who 
bring  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  unfoldment 
of  our  refined  mental  faculties.  Superb  music  enthrals 
and  awakens  our  conception  of  the  reality  of  man’s 
higher  endowments.  It  helps  man  to  a  better  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  more  strenuous  duties,  if  as  he  goes 
through  life,  he  can  play  music  or  whistle  or  sing. 
Thus  gifted  musicians  do  a  great  service  in  carrying 
people  into  realms  of  ecstatic  joy  and  beauty.  Life 
would  be  drab  indeed  without  the  music  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  of  nature,  in  the  countryside,  the 
stream  and  vale,  the  ocean  and  forest,  and  the  gifted 
performance  of  great  musicians  and  composers. 

The  musician  needs  to  possess  not  only  pre¬ 
dominant  faculties  of  Tune  and  Time,  but  imagination, 
emotion,  considerable  concentration,  perseverance, 
and  lofty  aspirations  and  ideals,  if  he  aspires  to  a  high 
position  in  his  profession.  Music  is  productive 
generally  of  a  harmonious,  idealistic,  ethereal  per¬ 
sonality,  which  is  rarely  mistakable,  and  which  the 
world  ever  appreciatively  regards  in  all  good  musicians. 
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These  artistic  and  aesthetic  traits  are  not  only  indicated 
in  the  formation  of  the  head,  but  are  often  characterised 
also  in  the  personal  attire,  and  the  manner  in  which 
musicians  wear  their  hair. 

Artists. 

Artists  possess  a  formation  of  head  characteristic 
of  their  art.  Combined  with  large  perceptives, 
embracing  Individuality,  Form,  Size  and  Colour, 
Ideality,  Imitation  and  Constructiveness.  The  land¬ 
scape  painter  needs  also  to  have  large  Locality  and 
Sublimity,  to  give  him  love  of  picturesque  scenery 
and  Travel.  The  portrait  painter  must  in  addition 
possess  large  Human  Nature,  to  give  him  interest  and 
ability  in  the  study  and  portrayal  of  character 
generally.  I  once  told  a  man  that  he  had  ability  for 
some  distinctive  phase  of  art,  and  that  his  faculty  of 
Colour  was  remarkably  large.  He  said  he  was  a 
painter  of  sea-scapes,  and  that  he  had  travelled  on 
every  ocean  practically  all  over  the  w'orld  in  search  of 
beautiful  sea-scapes,  the  exquisite  colouring  of  w'hich, 
he  said,  exceeded  everything  else  in  nature. 

Personality  of  Famous  Photographer. 

Mr.  Marcus  Adams,  the  eminent  children’s 
photographer,  has  an  arresting,  intriguing  personality, 
almost  w'eird  in  his  profound  understanding  of  charac- 
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ter.  His  large  faculty  of  Human  Nature,  and  the 
marked  prominence  of  his  back  head  in  the  region 
of  Philoprogenitiveness,  attracts  him  to  children, 
and  in  a  remarkable,  alluring  way  children  are  attrac¬ 
ted  to  him.  In  this  matter  he  is  a  veritable  Pied  Piper. 
He  so  wins  children’s  confidence  as  to  get  them  to 
do  almost  anything  he  desires.  I  told  him  of  the 
possession  of  these  exceptional  gifts  when  he  came 
with  his  father  as  a  youth  about  to  start  his  professional 
career.  He  is  an  artist-photographer  with  a  decidedly 
unique  personality — kindly  and  sympathetic,  serious 
and  disarming  yet  playful.  He  has  made  children’s 
interests  and  habits  his  especial  study.  It  is  this 
natural  gift,  intensified  by  cultivation,  and  so  made 
eminently  useful  and  profitable,  that  has  won  for  him 
wide  fame  and  royal  patronage.  Others  may  have 
similar  gifts,  but  neglect  of  their  cultivation  has 
kept  them  in  obscurity. 

Actors. 

The  histrionic  art,  being  educative  as  well  as 
entertaining,  is  creative  of  world- wide  interest,  and 
brings  to  its  performance  countless  numbers  of  clever 
minds  ;  but  mimicry  and  the  mere  imitation  of  other’s 
peculiarities  is  not  of  itself  especially  conducive  to 
the  development  of  personality.  It  is  only  when  the 
actor  is  sufficiently  gifted  as  to  be  able  to  add  new 
phasings  into  the  characters  he  impersonates,  or 
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originates  new  characters,  and  in  so  doing  he  so 
distinctly  portrays  his  own  individuality,  that  he  may 
be  accounted  a  histrionic  personality.  It  is  the 
personality  which  actors  bring  into  their  calling, 
or  develop  by  constant  repetition  of  their  parts,  which 
distinguishes  them  as  actors.  Like  begets  like  ;  and 
it  is  well  understood  that  we  partake  of  the  character 
and  become  like  those  with  whom  we  associate  or 
copy.  Albert  Chevalier’s  soul -stirring,  pathetic  per¬ 
sonation  of  “  The  Fallen  Star  ”  was  a  tragic  portrayal 
of  one  who  has  run  the  gamut  of  the  actor’s  art. 

Whilst  some  actors  are  very  versatile,  others 
display  distinct  preference  for  certain  kinds  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  acting.  Thus  one  emerges  into  comedy, 
another  into  tragedy  ;  and  by  the  selection  and 
playing  of  distinctive  characters,  and  the  continual 
performance  of  them,  they  become  both  on  and  off 
the  stage  characteristic  personalities  or  prototypes 
of  their  favourite  characters. 

Henry  Irving,  with  his  tall,  gaunt  figure,  and 
innate  ability  for  the  performance  of  tragedy,  made 
“Faust”  and  “The  Bells”  historic  and  memorable. 
Who  of  all  the  actors  we  have  seen  and  know  could 
have  performed  these  characters  more  effectively. 
Again,  some  of  you  may  remember  Charles  Warner, 
who  played  in  the  drama  of  “  Drink  ”  at  the  Adelphi 
for  several  years  in  succession,  and  got  to  be  so  like 
the  character  he  impersonated  that  it  became  almost 
distressing  to  witness  him. 
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As  a  contrast,  was  there  ever  a  more  lovable 
actor  on  the  stage  than  Edward  Terry  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “  Sweet  Lavender  ?  ”  Not  knowing 
anything  at  all  of  his  recreative  pursuits,  when  I 
interviewed  him  for  a  phrenological  delineation,  I 
was  amazed  to  find  that  he  had  such  a  high  moral 
brain,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  ever  thought 
he  would  like  to  be  a  parson.  “  No  !  ”  he  said 
smilingly,  “  but  I  recently  read  a  paper  to  a  large 
assembly,  chiefly  clergymen,  and  my  views  were 
much  appreciated.”  I  was  afterwards  told  that  he 
had  the  Bishop’s  licence,  and  regularly  read  the  lessons 
at  Barnes  Parish  Church,  and  was  otherwise  much 
interested  in  religious  work.  He  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  actor,  genial,  refined,  unassuming,  and  had  a 
somewhat  unique  and  fascinating  personality. 

The  Medical  Profession. 

The  physician  holds  an  important  position  in 
the  professions,  particularly  in  these  times,  when 
science  is  making  such  rapid  advance.  We  look  to 
the  physician  not  only  to  effect  cures,  but  he  is  now 
largely  engaged  in  research  for  the  prevention  of 
disease,  which  places  him  in  a  higher  and  more  im¬ 
portant  position  than  he  has  hitherto  held.  This 
different  trend  of  thought  and  work  is  altering  the 
personality  of  the  medical  man.  Whilst  his  profession 
in  some  measure  necessitated,  and  so  attracted  the 
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thinking,  reflective,  consolatory,  philosophic  mentality, 
it  now  requires  keen  observation,  critical,  analytical 
and  intuitive  discernment,  combined  with  adminis¬ 
trative  ability.  The  old  endearing,  ingratiating, 
family  physician  is  fast  dying  out,  to  make  room 
for  the  medical  specialist  and  scientist.  His  person¬ 
ality,  whilst  kindly,  savours  somewhat  of  being  a 
little  severe  and  authoritative,  but  to  be  abreast 
of  the  times  it  is  necessary,  and  is  conducive  to  the 
development  of  a  more  healthy  and  Spartan  race. 
There  are  very  many  splendid  representative  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons,  both  men  and  women.  Lord 
Dawson  of  Penn,  the  King’s  Physician,  is  a  good 
example.  The  physician  needs  especially  to  possess 
large  Causality,  Comparison  and  Human  Nature, 
to  give  him  specific  ability  to  diagnose  cases,  forestall 
symptoms,  and  compare  and  differentiate  on  cause 
and  effect,  and  efficiently  apply  his  experience. 

The  surgeon  and  specialist  needs  to  possess  large 
perceptive  faculties,  particularly  Individuality,  to 
give  him  appreciation  of  details  and  facts,  a  cause¬ 
seeking,  scientific  mind,  aptitude  in  analysis,  and 
intuitive  discernment  ;  Weight  and  Constructive¬ 
ness,  giving  manipulatory  ability,  and  Combative¬ 
ness  and  Destructiveness,  to  endow  him  with  fortitude 
and  courage  skilfully  to  perform  dangerous  operations. 
Such  a  man  often  has  a  more  scientific  than  paternal 
personality.  The  surgeon  usually  prefers  to  be 
designated  “  Mr.” 
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Army  and  Navy  Officers. 

The  Army  Officer,  more  generally  than  not,  may 
be  characterised  by  a  not  over  large  head,  more  or 
less  straight  at  the  back,  high  at  the  crown,  and  well- 
developed  perceptives  and  moderate  reflectives,  other, 
wise  well-proportioned.  This  shape  shows  only 
moderate  domestic  qualities,  love  of  change,  a  liking 
for  travel,  large  Firmness,  confidence,  love  of  command, 
and  an  authoritative  personality. 

The  navy  and  mercantile  marine  services 
command  a  type  less  restless  and  aggressive  than 
the  army.  Life  on  board  ship  is  conducive  to  thought 
and  reflection  and  domesticity.  Though  the  sailor  may 
travel  much,  phrenologists  find  that  he  is  often  a  very 
domesticated  individual  ;  home-loving,  warm-hearted, 
affectionate  and  serious,  with  lots  of  subtle  humour, 
comparative  modesty,  self-control,  is  unassuming 
and  courageous,  having  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  loyalty 
to  his  service  and  ship. 

The  typical  sailor  captain  or  commander  is 
generally  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  of  British 
subjects — brave,  undaunted,  unemotional,  self-posses¬ 
sed,  having  a  personality  all  his  own,  exhibited  in 
his  marked  physical  endurance,  common-sense  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  masterly  control  over  his  feelings. 
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The  Clebgy. 

Differing  entirely  almost  from  other  classes, 
and  in  a  category  of  their  own,  are  the  clergy  and 
religious  ministers.  Their  chief  concern  is  the  un- 
foldment  of  the  spiritual  faculties,  and  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  many  ills  which  the  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
disposition  of  the  clergyman  is  beautifully  portrayed 
in  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village.”  When  well 
adapted  to  his  calling,  the  man  of  Holy  Orders  should 
have  a  fairly  large  and  well-balanced  head,  high  at 
the  crown,  embracing  large  Spirituality,  Veneration, 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness,  combined  with 
large  Ideality,  Hope  and  the  Reflective  faculties, 
that  he  may  be  spiritually-minded,  reverential,  and 
highly  sympathetic.  His  natural  outlook  should  be 
broad  and  convincing,  his  character  unimpeachable 
and  moral  conduct  exemplary,  together  with  ability 
to  lucidly  interpret  Divine  truths,  and  apply  them  to 
the  service  of  mankind.  There  are  many  bright, 
cheerful  preachers  wrhose  services  are  uplifting  and 
of  great  value,  and  there  are  some  wrho  exhibit  un¬ 
reasonable  concern,  more  than  they  need  if  they  had 
greater  faith  and  belief  themselves  in  the  gospel  they 
preach.  Cheerfulness  pervades  the  former,  doubt 
and  pessimism  permeates  the  personality  of  the 
latter. 
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Personality  in  Business. 

Business  and  professional  people  are  intellectually 
differently  organised.  The  professions  demand  a 
greater  diversity  of  ability  than  is  needed  generally 
in  businesses  ;  hence  there  is  a  greater  similarity 
of  mentality  in  business  people.  The  especial  difference 
in  the  heads  of  highly  successful  business  men,  and 
the  ordinary  shopkeeper  or  business  assistant  may 
usually  be  accounted  for  by  the  larger  size,  or  by  some 
exceptionally  large  phrenological  organ  or  com¬ 
bination  of  mental  faculties.  If  mere  money-making 
is  a  person’s  chief  object  in  life,  its  acquisition  does 
not  need  an  extraordinary  intellect.  We  have  only 
to  look  around  us  to  see  numbers  of  quite  ordinary 
minded  individuals  of  limited  education,  and  in  odd 
instances  even  unable  to  read  or  write,  who  have 
accumulated  fortunes.  The  chief  faculty  employed 
in  money-making  is  Acquisitiveness,  and  when  ab¬ 
normally  large,  together  with  small  Conscientiousness, 
all  the  other  faculties  are  subservient  to  its  influence. 
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The  Business  Head. 

Many  of  the  most  capable  business  people  have 
wide  heads,  which  besides  giving  them  great  executive¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  capacity  for  physical  endurance, 
is  often  accompanied  with  large  Acquisitiveness, 
endowing  them  with  a  natural  capacity  for  acquiring 
and  extracting  the  fullest  value  out  of  business  tran¬ 
sactions — also  Constructiveness,  organising  capacity, 
ability  to  understand  the  construction  of  things, 
and  good  calculative  judgment.  When  these  qualities 
are  legitimately  exercised,  they  are  of  immense  value 
in  enhancing  business  success,  and  developing  a 
distinctly  practical  business  personality.  It  is  when 
they  are  abused  and  applied  to  sordid  and  selfish 
purposes  that  they  are  to  be  deprecated.  Progress 
and  success  in  business  usually  advances  in  ratio 
with  the  personality  dominating  and  controlling  it. 
The  primary  advantage  many  a  shopkeeper  has, 
which  defies  opposition,  is  the  personal  element. 

A  really  good  practical  business  man,  in  addition 
to  having  a  fairly  large  head,  and  a  good  width  to  the 
base  of  the  brain,  should  possess  large  Perceptive  facul¬ 
ties  :  prominence  of  brow,  giving  keenness  of  observation 
and  practical  judgment  in  buying,  selling,  dealing  ; 
also  breadth  of  forehead  to  endow  him  with  planning 
capacity,  ability  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  organise 
and  manage  affairs,  with  enough  Cautiousness  and 
Secretiveness  to  give  prudence  and  self-control. 
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Men  of  this  type  are  usually  physically  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  enjoy  life,  are  home-loving,  sociable,  live  well, 
and  being  mentally  and  physically  fairly  robust, 
are  generally  accounted  happy  and  good-looking. 
They  are  not  so  highly  organised  as  purely  mental 
types  ;  there  is  nothing  aesthetic  or  sentimental  in 
their  mental  make-up  ;  they  are  essentially  business 
men — and  practical. 

Tell-Tale  Portraits. 

The  portraits  illustrating  the  financial  columns 
of  the  daily  papers  afford  very  valuable  facilities 
for  the  study  of  business  personalities.  Some  of 
these  pictures  represent  really  fine,  capable  business 
heads,  and  are  an  intense  delight  to  students  of  human 
nature  to  study  and  compare  their  histories  and 
achievements  with  their  mental  developments.  Their 
appearance  subserves  a  useful  public  service.  One 
of  the  best  services  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
ever  instituted,  is  the  publishing  of  portraits  of  business 
people  and  other  public  and  celebrated  personages. 
They  are  studied  phrenologically  more  than  is  generally 
known,  and  a  scientific  estimate  made  of  them,  which 
is  of  world- wide  help  and  interest.  As  these  phreno¬ 
logical  studies  of  leaders  in  the  business  wTorld  extend, 
it  will  become  impossible  for  ill-intentioned  persons 
to  palm  themselves  off  as  paragons  of  all  that  is  good 
and  commendable.  They  will  have  to  be  that  which 
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they  endeavour  to  win  the  reputation  of  being,  or 
fail  ignominiously.  Reputation  and  character  are 
not  always  the  same. 

Business  Magnates. 

If  some  of  the  magnates  of  the  business  world 
only  knew  the  least  smattering  of  Phrenology,  they 
would  be  tardy  of  allowing  this  wide  newspaper 
publicity  of  their  portraits  ;  others  more  suspecting 
would  be  verily  glad  if  Phrenology  were  not  true. 
It  is  far  too  revealing  ;  and  yet  they  audaciously 
allow  their  pictures  to  appear  day  after  day,  with 
all  sorts  of  flattering  reports  of  their  business  acumen 
and  financial  success  ;  and  when  well  endowed  with 
Self-esteem  and  Approbativeness,  they  become  so 
self-opinionated  as  to  think  that  they  can  foist  deceit 
and  fraudulency  on  an  unsuspecting  public  with 
impunity,  and  nobody  would  be  the  wiser  ;  their 
portraits,  however,  are  a  definite  exposure  of  their 
true  characters,  and  their  natural  capacity  for  business 
success  or  failure,  and  their  trustworthiness  may  by 
study  of  their  portraits  be  definitely  predicated. 
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Character  Study  in  Business  Life. 

A  primary  element  in  business  success  is  the 
understanding  of  character.  The  extent  of  which 
a  person  succeeds  in  business  affairs  usually  depends 
far  more  on  ability  to  judge  character  than  on  any 
other  single  factor.  The  directors,  organisers  and 
controllers  of  business  concerns  sometimes  have  but 
a  casual  acquaintance  of  the  materials  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  firm’s  stock-in-trade,  but  to  be  successful 
they  must  understand  human  nature  and  character. 
To  the  person  possessing  ability  to  initiate  and  control 
big  businesses,  the  kind  of  merchandise  in  which  he 
deals  is  not  the  all  important  matter.  A  naturally 
good  business  man  is  able  to  market  almost  any 
kind  of  goods,  one  just  as  well  as  another.  The 
principles  controlling  manufacture,  buying,  selling 
and  distribution  in  all  countries  alike  are  of  a  standard 
kind,  needing  much  the  same  ability  in  their  execution  ; 
and  though  finance  may  be  the  chief  factor  in  business, 
the  mental  characteristic  most  required  is  character 
discernment  and  insight  into  motives,  and  a  business 
person  minus  this  quality  needs  an  almost  super¬ 
abundance  of  other  mental  qualifications  to  make  up 
for  a  lack  of  character  judgment. 
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A  First-Rate  Business  Asset. 

A  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  character  may  be 
acquired  from  observation  and  the  comparison  of 
physiognomical  resemblances  with  the  deeds  and 
actions  of  persons,  an  art  that  may  be  learned,  just 
as  one  would  learn  any  other  art  such  as  drawing, 
painting,  music,  or  physical  deportment,  providing 
there  is  some  natural  talent  for  acquiring  such  arts  ; 
but  the  ability  which  gives  expertness  in  judging 
character  intuitively,  depends  almost  wholly  on  the 
amount  of  the  phrenological  organ  of  Human  Nature 
or  Intuition  a  person  possesses  ;  it  is  a  first  rate 
business  asset,  and  the  more  a  business  person  has 
of  this  faculty,  the  better  equipped  will  he  be  for 
intuitively  understanding  and  controlling  large  bodies 
of  men  and  superior  business  concerns. 

Every  business  person  may  greatly  enhance 
his  business  judgment  by  the  study  of  phrenological 
science.  A  technical  knowledge  of  the  composition 
and  values  of  things  bought  and  sold  in  business  may 
be  learned  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  but  a  practical 
study  of  men  and  peoples  is  more  necessary,  and 
Phrenology  is  absolutely  the  shortest  cut  to  an  accurate 
and  definite  understanding  of  character.  There  is 
no  other  psychological  method  of  study  that  can  in 
any  way  approach  or  compare  with  this  science  for  its 
simplicity,  comprehensiveness  and  far-reaching  efficacy. 
My  whole  hope  is  in  business  people  both  now  and 
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in  the  future  taking  it  up  and  using  it  as  part  of  their 
business  curriculum.  Once  business  people  realise 
its  value,  most  of  the  talk  in  connection  with  psycho- 
logy,  psycho-analysis,  and  other  metaphysical  subjects 
will  of  itself  die  out  ;  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  each  other,  and  they 
will  be  mutually  prosperous,  progressive  and  happy 
in  ratio  as  Phrenology  is  studied  and  practised. 

Just  as  Phrenology  is  useful  to  directors  and 
controllers  of  business,  so  it  is  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  including  that  of  the  business 
representative,  traveller,  agent,  buyer,  salesman,  fore¬ 
man,  manager,  inspector,  overseer,  etc.  Whatever 
the  commodities  they  handle,  the  character  reading 
faculty  is  most  constantly  needed.  Imagine  a  bank 
manager  minus  this  gift,  or  a  commercial  traveller, 
business  representative,  salesman,  interviewer,  recep¬ 
tionist,  or  engager  of  employees.  The  study  of  human 
nature  should  be  the  first  of  all  subjects  to  claim  their 
attention,  or  the  trust  which  business  people  must 
of  necessity  place  in  one  another  will  inevitably  fail. 

Should  Be  Taught  in  Business  Schools. 

Phrenology  should  constitute  part  of  every 
business  person's  training.  It  should  be  taught  in 
our  schools,  and  form  part  of  the  agenda  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  courses  in  our  continuation  evening  schools* 
and  technical  colleges,  preparatory  to  entering  into- 
business. 
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If  there  is  one  branch  of  science  more  than  another 
that  in  the  future  will  enable  the  business  people  of  any 
nation  to  hold  its  own  and  maintain  supremacy,  it 
is  the  science  of  Phrenology,  because  of  its  incomparable 
usefulness.  It  is  a  subject  that  will  eventually 
command  high  recognition,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  uplifting,  expansive,  helpful  and  necessary, 
and  one  of  the  least  explored.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  so  well  calculated  to  add  to  the  greatness 
of  a  nation  as  a  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
yet  important  as  it  is,  this  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
departments  of  science. 

The  cosmopolitan  habits  of  the  British  people, 

and  the  experience  they  have  acquired  by  travel, 

their  extensive  international  trading,  and  the  inter 

mixing  with  other  peoples  throughout  the  world, 

has  developed  in  them  a  superior  capacity  for  the 

study  of  human  nature,  which  places  them  high 

amongst  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  as 

possessing  wide  discrimination  and  innate  ability  for 

the  study  of  human  nature  ;  but  this  natural  aptitude 

for  the  study  of  character  needs  to  be  scientifically 

trained,  and  so  further  brought  into  use  ;  and  a  ready 

system  on  phrenological  lines  is  all  that  is  required. 

As  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  says  in  his 

Wonderful  Centurv  : — 

%/ 

“  The  tardy  recognition  and  persistent  neglect 
and  obloquy  towards  Phrenology  in  the  past  will 
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in  the  future  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
*  almost  incredible  narrowness  and  prejudice  which 
prevailed  among  men  of  science,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  making  such  splendid  advances 
in  other  fields  of  thought  and  discovery.” 

Some  people  may  have  misgivings  regarding 
Phrenology,  but  phrenologists  understand  its  value  ; 
they  have  proved  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind  :  the  instrument  through  which  the  mind 
manifests.  Phrenology  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis, 
not  a  shibboleth,  not  a  nostrum  advocated  by  peri¬ 
patetic  quacks,  but  a  genuine,  live,  executive  and 
spiritual  force.  Whilst  men  of  science,  theologians, 
and  so  called  psychologists  are  dabbling  in  the  shallows 
of  mental  philosophy,  the  phrenologists  have  sounded 
the  depths  of  scientific  and  philosophic  truth,  and 
are  able  efficiently  to  present  it  to  the  public. 

Broad  and  Narrow  Heads  Compared. 

Surely  it  requires  a  very  ordinary  observer  to 
notice  the  vast  difference  in  the  formation  of  heads, 
and  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  significant  meaning 
and  purpose  in  their  different  shapes.  As  an  ex¬ 
perienced  delineator  of  character,  I  go  further,  and 
say  with  authority  that  everything  pertaining  to 
intellect,  character,  disposition,  abilities,  and  mentality, 
is  accountable  in  the  size  and  contour  of  the  head, 
taking  into  consideration  the  quality  of  brain,  and 
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as  far  as  may  be  ascertained,  heredity  and  environment, 
though  for  ordinary  purposes  of  character  reading, 
these  latter  are  not  necessary  adjuncts. 

As  an  illustration  of  its  uses,  let  me  briefly  explain 
the  difference  of  mentality  in  broad  heads  as  com¬ 
pared  with  narrow.  Whatever  the  size,  the  same 
general  characteristics  prevail.  Persons  possessing 
long,  narrow  heads  have  usually  a  predominance 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  over  the  more  purely 
forceful,  executive  and  acquisitive  qualities  associated 
with  a  wide  head  ;  and  should  the  back  be  prominent, 
the  domestic  and  social  affections  have  precedence  ; 
if  low  and  flat,  there  will  be  a  decided  lack  of  moral 
character  ;  if  high,  the  moral  qualities  will  prevail. 

Selecting  Employees. 

Business  people  dealing  with  these  types  will 
invariably  find  that  persons  possessing  narrow  heads, 
being  less  acquisitive  and  less  contentious  than  the 
wide-headed,  are  more  easily  persuaded  to  make 
purchases,  providing  they  have  the  money  and  the 
things  offered  are  pleasing  to  their  tastes  ;  yet  it  is 
the  wTide-headed  person  wrho  is  most  likely  to  have 
the  cash,  but  he  is  usually  a  tough  customer  to  deal 
with,  and  won’t  part  with  his  money  except  at  bargain 
prices  ;  and  the  things  offered  to  him  must  be  useful 
and  profitable  to  handle,  not  merely  ornamental.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how'  much  time  and  inconvenience 
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people  could  save  themselves  with  merely  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  Phrenology. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  some 
practical  business  people  who  have  the  fullest  belief 
in  the  merits  of  Phrenology.  Mr.  Seymour,  late  of 
Messrs. Seymour  Ltd.,  Brighton,  is  a  pioneer  of  the  utility 
of  Phrenology  in  business.  For  over  twenty -five  years 
he  made  it  a  practice  to  have  his  employees  phreno- 
logically  examined  before  engaging  them,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  results  had  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  greatest  mistake  he  made  was  on  one  occasion 
w'hen,  having  a  special  fancy  for  a  seemingly  nice 
youth,  contrary  to  my  phrenological  advice,  he  em¬ 
ployed  him,  but  was  obliged  to  discharge  him  after 
the  first  week  as  entirely  unsuitable  and  untrust¬ 
worthy. 

Seiious  as  is  the  matter  of  selecting  employees 
on  the  basis  of  their  phrenological  developments, 
there  is  sometimes  a  spice  of  humour  associated  with 
it.  Mr.  Seymour  had  advertised  for  a  manager  for 
one  of  his  branch  businesses,  and  brought  in  an  appli¬ 
cant  to  be  examined.  The  man  seemed  rather  to  resent 
such  a  seeming  indignity,  but  as  Mr.  Seymour’s  policy 
was  that  “applicants  not  having  had  a  phrenological 
examination  and  a  record  of  their  business  suitability 
made  out,  need  not  apply,”  he  had  his  delineation, 
and  they  both  went  away.  But  about  half-an-hour 
after,  the  man  called  again.  He  wanted  to  know 
the  character  of  his  master,  evidently  concluding  that 
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“  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the 
gander.” 


A  Comedian  Turned  Down. 

On  another  occasion,  concluding  that  the  man 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Seymour  was  an  applicant  for  the 
post  of  manager,  I  explained  to  him  that  he  was  far 
better  suited  for  a  professional  than  a  business  career, 
that  he  had  a  marked  sense  of  humour,  imagination, 
originality,  and  bent  for  music.  Having  more  than 
average  intelligence  and  ability  he  would  doubtless 
be  able  to  manage  affairs  all  right — business  would 
not  go  down  under  his  control  and  management  ; 
but  his  best  gifts  would  be  wasted  in  a  business,  and 
to  be  in  his  right  place  he  should  be  a  public  enter¬ 
tainer  rather  than  a  business  manager.  “This  is 
Billy  Merson,  the  comedian,”  said  Mr.  Seymour, 
“  a  friend  of  mine  ;  he  is  not  wanting  a  job.” 

We  must  give  present-day  business  men  credit 
for  having  made  wonderful  advancement.  I  know 
of  no  class  that  can  be  credited  with  such  wholesome 
enthusiasm,  enterprise,  practicability  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  They  are  eager  to  utilise  and  adopt  almost 
anything  that  may  prove  helpful  to  them,  and  once 
we  can  convince  them  how  Phrenology  can  be  utilised 
in  order  to  enhance  the  efficiency  and  success  of  their 
multiple  business  concerns,  the  future  of  the  science 
will  be  assured. 
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Business  Staff  Selection. 

To  describe  the  varied  mental  qualities  required  in 
all  the  different  business  avocations  is  too  extensive 
to  be  fully  dealt  with  in  these  pages. 

There  must  be  a  controlling  personality  in  every 
business,  be  it  large  or  small.  Some  businesses  being 
much  more  extensive  in  their  operations  than  others 
require  a  powerful  controlling  personality ;  thus 
differences  of  intellect  in  those  having  the  organising, 
administrating,  directing  and  supervising  of  business 
concerns  corresponding  with  the  requirements  is  an 
advantage,  though  in  a  general  sense  all  controllers 
of  business  need  much  the  same  sort  of  mentality. 

The  person  who  controls  and  directs  a  business 
needs  to  possess  brain  capacity  considerably  above  the 
average,  and  a  well-balanced  type  of  mind.  The 
perceptive  faculties  should  be  large,  so  that  he  may 
possess  the  habit  of  constant  observation,  and  a 
decidedly  practical  intellect.  The  forehead  should 
be  broad,  showing  large  Causality  and  Comparison, 
and  likewise  be  fairly  high  in  the  region  of  Human 
Nature.  These  developments  combining  with  his 
Perceptives  give  the  planning  instinct,  a  thoughtful 
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and  reflective  mind,  character  discernment,  and  a 
far-seeing  disposition.  He  should  have  large  Con¬ 
structiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  to  help  him  in 
organising,  controlling,  managing  and  directing  con¬ 
cerns,  and  to  give  him  an  appreciation  of  the  practical 
building  up  and  remunerative  aspects  of  business. 

The  Head  of  Affairs. 

A  fair  amount  of  Secretiveness  is  good  in  the 
person  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  order  to  give 
self-possession,  and  he  needs  large  Cautiousness, 
that  he  may  have  prudence  and  guardedness.  Too 
much  of  this  faculty,  however,  would  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  advantage,  since  it  causes  procrasti¬ 
nation,  hesitancy,  and  the  putting  off  of  concerns 
that  demand  promptness  and  decision  in  their  execu¬ 
tion.  He  should  have  Firmness  to  give  him  will¬ 
power,  steady  perseverance,  and  persistency  of  pur¬ 
pose.  The  base  of  the  brain  should  be  large,  indicated 
by  width  of  head,  to  give  executiveness,  courage,  and 
mental  and  physical  endurance. 

Hope  should  be  fairly  large,  so  that  he  may  be 
optimistic,  and  ready  to  engage  in  any  reasonable 
enterprise,  though  too  much  of  this  faculty  would 
make  him  unduly  speculative,  and  so  outweigh  his 
judgment  and  reason. 

The  aspiring  faculties  should  be  well  developed, 
to  give  him  ambition,  a  reasonable  amount  of  con- 
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fidence  in  his  undertakings,  and  a  progressive  dis¬ 
position,  though  too  much  sensitiveness,  arising  from 
large  Approbativeness,  would  be  detrimental.  Whilst 
having  due  regard  for  others’  opinions,  he  must  have 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  own  judgment  and 
experience. 

Well  developed  domestic  affections  would  further 
add  to  the  stability  of  his  character,  in  that  it  conduces 
to  settledness  of  disposition.  Fairly  large  Friendship, 
adaptability,  and  sense  of  incongruity  would  help 
him  greatly  in  social  and  business  circles,  for  in  most 
business  concerns  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  large 
acquaintance  with  people,  and  so  be  able  to  command 
recognition.  For  this  purpose  he  must  be  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  study  of  character  and  conduct. 

Such  a  person  could  organise,  control,  manage 
and  direct  commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and 
most  other  classes  of  business  needing  practical  super¬ 
vision. 

The  staff  required  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  business.  If  marshalling  a  mechanical  or  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  his  chief  concern  will  be  to  obtain 
foremen,  managers  and  good  mechanics,  or  employees 
capable  of  working  and  attending  to  machinery.  If 
in  commercial  or  mercantile  businesses,  his  concern 
will  be  to  secure  reliable  salesmen,  managers,  agents, 
travellers,  representatives  and  traders,  in  addition 
to  his  office  staff — clerks,  secretaries,  accountants, 
auditors,  etc. 
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Differences  in  Buyer  and  Seller. 

A  departmental  or  business  manager  should 
possess  a  larger  volume  of  brain  capacity  than  those 
subordinate  to  him,  or  he  will  have  poor  ability  for 
taking  command  and  management.  He  should  have  a 
well-formed  head,  well -developed  perceptives  to  give 
him  quickness  of  observation,  and  Human  Nature, 
so  that  he  may  have  keen  discernment  of  character, 
enabling  him  to  understand  men  and  deal  with  people, 
and  generally  maintain  the  superintendence  and 
organising  of  business  concerns,  as  planned  and  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  proprietors. 

The  business  salesman  needs  particularly  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  Language,  a  versatile  and 
resourceful  mentality,  knowledge  of  the  materials  he 
handles,  and  ability  to  aptly  describe  them.  He 
should  be  optimistic,  and  able  to  enthuse  others  with 
hope  and  desire  for  speculation,  and  possess  Intuition 
to  give  him  tact  and  ability  to  understand  character, 
so  as  to  know  best  how  to  approach  and  deal  with 
customers.  He  likewise  requires  sufficient  Self-esteem 
and  Firmness  to  enable  him  to  assume  confidence 
and  be  persistent. 

A  buyer  needs  more  subtle  judgment  than  the 
salesman.  He  should  possess  considerable  Intuition, 
and  a  larger  development  of  Secretiveness  than 
Language,  combined  with  Acquisitiveness  and  the 
Perceptive  and  Reasoning  faculties,  to  give  him 
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comprehension  regarding  the  value  of  things  and 
materials.  He  also  needs  large  Cautiousness,  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself,  self-possession,  and  an  alert  mind 
to  sense  bargains  and  forestall  the  markets. 

The  Commercial  Traveller. 

The  commercial  traveller,  agent  or  business 
representative  needs  a  good  head,  indicative  of  much 
practical  intelligence  and  common-sense  judgment, 
persuasive  power,  tact,  hope,  enthusiasm,  ability 
to  understand  the  nature  of  goods,  materials,  and 
their  utility.  He  should  possess  a  convincing  per¬ 
sonality,  enabling  him  to  command  confidence,  and 
so  influence  and  impress  prospective  buyers. 

Length  rather  than  width  of  head  is  needed  in 
the  office  or  secretarial  employments  of  commercial 
businesses,  and  the  mental  aptitude  for  the  different 
employments  in  connection  with  office  duties  may  be 
easily  discerned  in  the  formation  of  the  head. 

A  literary  secretary  need  not  have  so  wide  a 
head  as  a  business  secretary,  book-keeper  or  accountant, 
but  he  needs  breadth  of  forehead,  and  breadth  in 
the  region  of  Ideality,  so  that  he  may  be  prolific  of 
ideas,  possess  imagination,  a  thoughtful,  cause¬ 
seeking  mind,  combined  with  some  originality,  and 
good  reasoning  capacities. 
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The  Mechanic. 

The  mechanic  should  possess  a  fairly  broad  head 
and  prominent  brow,  well  developed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  and  a  good  base  to  the  brain, 
indicative  of  large  Constructiveness,  perceptive  intel¬ 
lect,  planning  capacity,  aptitude  in  the  use  of  tools, 
and  a  ready  interest  in  mechanism,  building  materials, 
and  machinery,  as  well  as  Cautiousness,  concentration 
of  mind,  patience,  perseverance,  and  good  powers 
of  endurance. 

Foremen  and  Overseers. 

A  foreman  or  overseer  should  possess  a  good 
share  of  practical  intelligence,  and  insight  regarding 
others’  characters,  that  he  may  well  understand 
men  and  business  concerns.  His  analytical  and 
critical  ability  should  be  good,  so  that  he  may  be  quick 
to  detect  flaws.  He  needs  Firmness,  self-confidence, 
ability  to  command  and  assume  a  leading  position, 
yet  should  be  a  teacher  and  instructor,  and  not  a 
bully  or  slave  driver.  So  long  as  he  understands 
really  good  work,  he  need  not  necessarily  be  a  good 
mechanic,  but  he  must  possess  a  ready  understanding, 
ability  to  instruct,  and  tact  in  governing  and  managing 
men. 

One  could  go  on  enumerating  the  kind  of  personal¬ 
ity  and  the  necessary  qualifications  for  attaining  it 
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in  numbers  of  other  occupations,  but  what  has  been 
said  should  be  suggestive  that  personality  is  both 
inherent — born  in  the  individual — and  that  it  can 
also  be  cultivated  or  acquired,  and  that  the  working 
in  trades,  business  or  professions  are  conducive  to 
the  development  of  personality  concomitant  with 
every  sort  of  employment,  and  that  it  rests  with  the 
individual  himself  whether  he  will  make  the  effort, 
and  be  the  personality  he  is  capable  of  being,  or  just 
listlessly  jog  along  through  life  a  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances,  a  hindrance  and  menace  to  progress  and 
society,  and  pass  out  of  the  world  a  nonentity,  un¬ 
honoured  and  unsung. 
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Personality  in  Salesmanship. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  have  known  many  years, 
a  man  who  has  successfully  run  a  number  of  businesses 
in  London  and  provincial  towns,  and  who  has  long 
been  retired,  said  to  me  sometime  ago  in  conversation  : 
“Talking  of  salesmanship,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to 
be  an  expert  salesman  an  individual  needs  special 
abilities.  It  matters  little  what  goods  he  has  to  sell, 
whether  manufacturers’  stock,  fancy  goods,  pro¬ 
visions,  art  subjects,  or  fish,  much  the  same  sort  of 
ability  has  to  be  employed  in  their  sale.  I  have  been 
successful,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “as  a  salesman  in 
several  different  kinds  of  business.  When  in  the 
boot  trade  I  worked  with  a  man  so  expert  as  a  salesman 
that  he  seemed  to  have  reduced  the  whole  system 
of  selling  goods  to  the  perfection  of  a  science.  The 
lessons  I  learned  from  him  have  been  invaluable, 
and  have  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  my  success 
as  a  business  man.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  my 
fellow  salesman  did  not  resort  to  what  some  would 
call  trickery  ;  but  to  me  it  seemed  honest  enough, 
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His  System  Seemed  Honest  Enough. 

when  you  consider  the  sort  of  people  one  has  to  deal 
with.  Some  are  served  with  little  difficulty;  and  walk 
away  satisfied,  having  procured  the  things  they  want  ; 
others  purposely  give  the  salesman  all  the  trouble 
possible.  My  friend  was  doubtless  a  keen  student 
of  character,  and  had  the  true  personality  of  a  success¬ 
ful  salesman.  He  shrewdly  sized  up  customers 
directly  they  entered  the  shop,  and  seemed  to  conclude 
at  once  how  they  should  best  be  served.  A  lady  would 
come  in  and  ask  for  a  particular  class  of  boot.  This 
was  brought  to  her,  and  when  tried  on  proved  to  be 
a  good  fit,  such  as  another  customer,  less  demanding 
and  crotchety,  would  have  accepted  and  been  well 
pleased  with  her  bargain.  This  customer  would  try  on 
half  the  boots  in  the  shop  unless  tactfully  managed. 
“You  take  a  fours  size,  madam,”  suggested  the 
sagacious  salesman.  “  Thank  you  ;  then  this  is  the 
kind  of  boot  ;  allow  me  to  try  it  on.” 

“  That  is  a  Perfect  Fit,  Madam.” 

“  No  !  it  is  not,”  said  the  lady  grumpily.  “  It  pinches 
me  here,”  pointing  to  a  particular  part  of  the  foot. 
“  Ah  !  that  is  just  what  I  was  afraid  of,”  observed 
the  salesman.  “  You  see,  madam,  you  take  a  four 
and  a  half  size,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  that  size 
in  stock.  However,  I  will  see.”  In  a  moment  or 
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two  the  salesman  returned  with  the  same  boots  in 
a  different  box.  “  I  have  a  pair  here,  madam,  exactly 
like  the  last,  and  just  what  you  have  been  used  to 
purchase  here.  They  are  in  a  fives  box  ;  and  though 
they  look  very  small  fives,  I  am  afraid  they  will  be 
too  large  for  you.”  “There!”  putting  them  on, 
“  they  are  large  for  you  here,”  pointing  to  the  part 
where  previously  they  had  been  said  to  pinch.  “  Oh 
no  !  they  are  not  large  at  all,”  said  the  lady  sullenly, 
“  they  fit  me  exactly.  I  will  take  this  pair.”  The 
selling  ceremony  over,  the  lady  goes  away  satisfied  ; 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  she  is  a  better  judge  in  these 
matters  than  the  experienced  salesman. 

The  salesman  needs  to  have  patience,  resource¬ 
fulness,  intelligence  and  tact.  He  should  possess 
rather  large  Perceptives  and  Intuition,  combined 
with  a  fair  degree  of  Constructiveness,  Ideality, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  large  Comparison,  to  give  him 
quickness  of  perception,  alertness,  a  practical  trend 
of  mind,  and  judgment  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
goods  he  sells.  Large  Language  to  give  him  freedom 
of  expression — ability  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
wrares,  their  value  and  advantage  over  other  similar 
goods  which  may  already  be  in  the  market.  He 
should  possess  Cautiousness,  prudence,  self-control 
and  discretion,  though  Secretiveness  should  not  be 
so  large  as  to  hamper  or  restrain  his  talking. 

Hope  and  Adaptability  should  be  large,  that  he 
may  be  enthusiastic,  persuasive,  adaptable,  and  able 
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to  enthuse  his  customers  with  good  humour  and 
speculation.  Firmness,  Conscientiousness  and  the 
executive  organs  should  be  large  that  he  may  be 
trustworthy,  persevering  and  pushful.  Concentrative- 
ness  only  moderately  developed  will  enable  him  to 
turn  his  attention  rapidly  from  the  sale  of  one  class 
of  goods  to  another  suitable  to  different  customers. 
If  concentration  were  very  large  he  would  be  prolix 
and  apt  to  become  confused  at  the  time  when  favourable 
opportunities  shoidd  be  taken  advantage  of. 
Locality,  Order,  Individuality  and  Eventuality  should 
be  well  developed  to  enable  him  to  remember  places 
and  positions  of  the  wrhole  of  his  stock,  and  to  place 
his  hands  quickly  on  anything  required. 

A  Very  Essential  Business  Quality. 

The  salesman  should  possess  large  Human  Nature, 
as  it  will  give  him  intuitive  discernment — ability  to 
judge  of  others’  characters,  and  tactfulness  in  dealing 
writh  strangers. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  salesmen  if  they 
studied  Phrenology.  They  would  make  few'er  mistakes 
in  judging  of  their  customers’  requirements.  The 
time  given  to  the  study  of  Phrenology  would  be 
saved  many  times  over.  A  glance  at  their  customers’ 
heads  would  assist  much  in  acquiring  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  class  of  goods  which  wrould  best 
suit  their  tastes.  An  individual  with  large  Acquisitive- 
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ness  will  soon  clear  out  unless  there  is  some  chance  of 
making  a  bargain.  A  person  with  small  Acquisitive¬ 
ness  does  not  trouble  so  much  about  the  price.  One 
with,  large  Ideality  and  small  Self-esteem  chooses 
things  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  neatest  and  most 
modest  designs.  Add  to  this  Large  Approbativeness, 
Cautiousness  and  small  Hope,  and  you  have  the 
undecided,  hesitant,  fastidious  individual.  A  customer 
with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Constructiveness  selects 
the  most  useful  and  substantial  ;  one  with  large 
Sublimity,  Approbativeness  and  Self-esteem  the  big¬ 
gest  check  and  loudest  and  most  showy  patterns. 
It  would  not  take  the  sharp  salesman  long  to  learn 
enough  of  Phrenology  to  enable  him  to  tell  all  this 
about  his  customers  ;  and  what  a  lot  of  things  it  would 
save  reaching  down  and  showing,  all  of  which  have 
to  be  replaced  when  the  customers  are  gone.  In 
many  ways,  too,  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology  would  be 
interesting  and  intensely  helpful  to  him. 

How  Best  to  Study  Character. 

There  is  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  thinking  men  and  women,  and  business 
people  in  particular,  for  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
explanation  of  mental  manifestations. 

Because  of  its  absolute  usefulness,  Phrenology 
must  of  necessity  eventually  come  to  the  fore.  It 
will  very  soon  be  realised  that  the  world  cannot  well  do 
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without  it.  Most  good  things  are  taken  on  tardily. 
Phrenology  is  a  good  thing,  though  somewhat  beyond 
the  grip  of  the  averagely  intelligent.  Its  purport 
and  usefulness  must  be  realised  by  the  greater  men¬ 
talities  ;  the  science  will  then  get  into  its  proper 
niche.  Once  those  of  recognised  position  and  intellect 
become  cognisant  of  its  true  value,  and  by  boldly 
advocating  and  widely  disseminating  its  truth  and 
principles,  thus  set  the  ball  rolling,  it  will  have  a 
speedy  and  mighty  following. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  phrenological  horizon, 
which  will  soon  culminate  in  glorious  sunshine  for 
its  pioneers  and  devotees.  People  of  intelligence  will 
not  much  longer  allow  a  system  which  so  clearly 
and  efficiently  explains  the  mind’s  powers  to  remain 
in  obscurity.  It  must  come  to  the  light,  which  has 
already  had  its  dawning. 
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The  Business  Head  of  The  Future. 

Heads  have  changed  remarkably  during  the  last 
half  century.  There  are  reasons  for  this  alteration. 
Compulsory  education  has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
it  about.  The  advancement  of  education  has  material¬ 
ly  affected  business  men  and  women.  It  is  developing 
the  mental  powers,  and  accounts  much  for  present-day 
progression  ;  and  with  these  enhanced  mental  develop¬ 
ments  man’s  moral  conduct,  tastes  and  intellectual 
outlook  are  changing.  This  is  observable  in  the 
rising  generations,  and  in  the  practise  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  but  it  is  shown  in  the  most  marked  degree 
in  progressive  business  people. 

Business  Qualities. 

Physical  force,  greed,  avarice,  cunning,  and  ultra - 
practical  mental  qualities  have  in  the  past  been 
dominating  factors  in  successful  business  persons  ; 
but  in  the  future  these  qualities  will  not  so  effectively 
command  success.  Thought  and  intelligence,  keen 
character  discernment,  creative  ability,  resource¬ 
fulness,  honesty  and  sincerity  are  now  the  prevailing 
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characteristics  for  business  success  ;  and  people’s 
heads  are  perceptibly  altering  in  shape  to  fit  in  with 
these  requirements. 

So  long  as  the  general  status  of  intelligence  was 
not  so  far  advanced  as  at  the  present  time  the  wide¬ 
headed,  ultra-practical  business  man  held  sway 
and  command.  He  practically  carried  everything 
before  him  in  his  eager  quest  for  gold,  crude  popularity, 
and  the  means  for  gratifying  his  abnormal  appetites 
and  pleasures.  He  ignored  ideal  conditions  and  made 
light  of  human  sentiment,  while  the  essence  of  things 
intellectual  requiring  higher  abilities  had  escaped  his 
notice,  or  he  never  fully  comprehended  them.  This 
type  of  man  has  ransacked  the  whole  earth  in  his 
money-getting  proclivities. 

Ideal  conceptions  he  had  no  market  for  ;  the  man 
of  imagination  was  too  sentimental  and  dreamy  for 
his  purpose.  He  needed  only  gangs  of  physical 
workers.  This  organiser  of  the  merely  physical 
forces  has  about  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether.  After 
exhausting  most  of  the  physical  means  of  money¬ 
making  he  is  now  seeking  the  persons  whom  at  one 
time  he  looked  upon  as  a  sentimental  ignoramus. 
He  realises  the  need  of  his  ideas,  which  to-day  have 
become  a  practical  commodity.  Who  are  these 
persons  with  ideas,  imagination  and  creative  genius  ? 
What  is  the  shape  of  their  heads  ?  Very  different, 
indeed,  from  the  hard-headed,  sternly  practical 
business  man  of  commanding  capacity  who  has 
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dominated  in  the  past.  He  is 

A  Long-Headed  Fellow. 

There  is  more  in  the  above  expression  than  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  it.  The  person  who  will 
hold  the  reins  of  command  in  the  future  will  be  the 
long-headed  person.  He  is  fast  usurping  the  wide¬ 
headed  individual.  The  reason  is  that  he  carries 
with  him  more  thought  and  intelligence,  more  origin¬ 
ality,  mental  resourcefulness  and  ingratiating  capacity  ; 
and  these  are  now  the  needed  qualifications  for  business 
success. 

There  may  still  exist  some  doubt  about  gauging 
man’s  mental  capacities  by  his  phrenological  develop¬ 
ments,  though  it  is  absolutely  the  only  scientific 
method. 

To  be  eminently  successful,  a  large  head  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  advantage,  though  persons  with  average  or 
even  small  heads  will  sometimes  attain  much  success 
if  their  heads,  to  use  an  ordinary  expression,  are 
screwed  on  rightly.  There  is,  however,  more  in  the 
shape  of  the  head  than  in  its  size.  We  may  often  see 
a  man  with  a  large  head  achieving  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance.  The  poor  quality  of  his  brain,  and  its  being 
unfavourably  shapen,  may  account  for  this  ;  whilst 
others  with  average,  or  even  small  heads,  but  well 
developed  in  some  particular  part,  may  manifest 
uncommon  ability,  and  with  diligence  and  perseverance, 
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rise  to  distinction  by  concentrating  the  whole  force 
of  their  nature  upon  the  particular  thing  or  object 
for  which  they  are  specially  gifted. 

Head  Measurements. 

The  size  of  the  head,  other  things  being  equal , 
is  a  measure  of  power.  The  circumferential  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  head  of  a  man  possessing  full  average 
intelligence,  whose  frontal  lobes  are  well  -proportioned , 
is  about  twenty-two  inches.  Women,  having  generally 
a  superior  quality  of  brain  to  that  of  men,  are  from 
half  to  one  inch  less.  Persons  possessing  heads  of 
this  size,  or  even  less,  if  the  quality  of  organisation 
is  good,  and  there  is  a  favourable  balance  of  the  mental 
organs,  are  capable  of  much  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  they  may  display  some  degree  of  apti¬ 
tude,  smartness  or  even  brilliancy  in  some  direction, 
we  cannot  expect  great  mental  powers  to  be  mani¬ 
fested  by  those  whose  heads  measure  less  than  twrenty 
or  twenty -one  inches.  Nineteen  inches  in  an  adult 
usually  represents  a  weak,  incapable  character  ; 
whilst  those  of  eighteen  inches  and  below  are,  as  a  rule, 
decided  idiots,  and  so  lacking  in  brain  capacity  as 
to  be  irresponsible.  The  best  mature  literary  types 
of  head  I  have  examined  vary  from  a  little  under 
twrentv-three  to  twenty-three  and  a  half  inches. 
Beyond  this  measurement  and  up  to  twenty-four 
and  three-quarter  inches  we  find  men  of  powerful 
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intellects.  Seldom  do  we  find  heads  in  a  healthy 
state  larger  than  that.  When  beyond  twenty-five 
inches  we  begin  to  look  for  hydrocephalic  tendencies. 

Hobbies. 

Hobbies  and  devotion  to  special  lines  of  work, 
thought  and  study  are  conducive  to  the  development 
of  character,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  personality.  Where  there  is  no  character 
there  is  no  personality.  Lack  of,  or  unused  mentality, 
listlessness  and  indifference  are  stagnating  qualities, 
distinctly  shown  in  inane,  weak  mentalities.  The 
amateur  detective,  the  lay  preacher,  the  devotees  to 
science,  art,  music,  antiquary,  histrionic  art,  philately, 
nature  studies,  history,  athletics,  sport,  travel,  mec¬ 
hanics,  all  more  or  less  look  the  part  they  specialise  in, 
and  have  made  themselves  to  be  like  by  work  and  study. 
Nature,  though  subtle,  and  at  times  mysterious, 
never  deceives.  Man  is  known  by  the  manifestation 
of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  the  work  he  has  put 
into  the  building  up  of  his  mentality,  which  are 
indelibly  portrayed  in  his  mental  and  physical  make-up. 
Apropos  to  this,  Professor  Phillip  W.  L.  Cox,  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Education,  contends 
that  hobbies  are  superfluous,  when  he  says,  in  an 
article  in  the  Under-graduate  Newspaper,  The 
Educational  Sun:  “If  the  work  is  such  that  one’s 
personality  expresses  itself  in  it  adequately,  such  a 
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job,  by  its  very  adequacy  has  in  it  whatever  variety 
is  needed  to  encourage  fresh  viewpoints.” 

To  those  who  are  of  necessity  engaged  in  occupa¬ 
tions  that  are  irksome  or  disinteresting,  it  is  wise  of 
them,  as  a  healthy  and  exhilarating  diversion,  to 
cultivate  a  hobby,  such  as  will  appeal  to  and  bring 
out  the  fullest  and  best  that  is  in  them.  Life  is  of 
little  worth  or  interest  when  labour  or  service  amounts 
only  to  drudgery. 
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Faculties  Which  Shape  Personality. 

I  have  shown  briefly  how  personality  is  charac¬ 
terised  in  professions  and  business.  I  would  like  now 
to  show  how  it  is  manifested  in  connection  with  various 
groups  of  mental  faculties,  and  also  how  in  some 
instances  the  domination  of  one  single  faculty  is  some¬ 
times  creative  of  a  remarkable  personality.  As, 
for  instance,  in  the 

Excessive  Exercise  of  Self-Esteem. 

The  Aspiring  faculties,  Self-Esteem  and  Appro- 
bativeness,  have  much  to  do  with  determining  per¬ 
sonality.  It  matters  little  to  a  person  having  large 
Self-Esteem  whether  he  is  wealthy  or  gifted.  In 
his  own  estimation  there  is  little  outside  himself 
and  his  own  belongings  and  ancestry  that  counts 
for  anything  ;  and  unless  he  has  also  large  Acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  he  does  not  even  covet  other  people’s  wealth  or 
possessions.  Under  all  circumstances  he  will  carry 
himself  with  an  independent,  dignified,  authoritative 
and  elevated  bearing  that  might  be  envied  by  his 
betters,  but  which  makes  him  unapproachable. 
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An  individual  so  proud  and  dignified,  when  born 
in  a  poor,  poverty-stricken  environment,  finds  the 
life  he  so  strives  to  live,  hard  and  desperate,  and 
difficult  to  maintain  ;  though  whilst  it  is  productive 
of  some  consolation  to  its  owner,  the  thought  put 
into  upholding  this  unenviable  egotism  might  be 
employed  building  up  and  establishing  something 
of  better  worth  and  merit. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  Self-Esteem,  which  is 
productive  of  self-assurance,  and  commands  confidence, 
is  advantageous  ;  but  too  much  of  it  means  stoic 
egotism,  and  gets  its  owner  nowhere  that  is  of  much 
good  to  himself. 

Old  Billy  Kirk’s  Self-Esteem. 

Intensely  interesting  examples  of  Self-esteem  may 
be  frequently  seen  amongst  people  about  us,  w'hether 
one  lives  in  a  village  or  city.  One  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Self-esteem  that  I  have  observed  in  a 
poor  person  wras  in  my  native  village  in  Derbyshire. 

Old  Billy  Kirk  was  indeed  a  character,  all  of  which 
arose  from  abnormal  Self-esteem  and  a  very  meagre 
intellect.  He  was  a  carter,  and  earned  half-a-crown 
a  day.  There  was  not  a  more  reliable  man  in  the 
village,  and  not  one  more  difficult  to  understand. 
His  peculiarities  wure  many.  He  was  regarded  as 
non  compos  mentis.  He  did  everything  by  routine, 
even  to  demanding  that  his  wdfe,  wrho  was  much  in 
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the  same  limited  category  of  mentality  as  himself, 
should  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  his  return 
home  from  work  whilst  he  walked  round  her  three 
times.  He  made  a  pathway  around  every  milestone 
on  his  carting  route.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  disdained 
to  speak  to  anyone  ;  to  do  so  was  to  him  too  con¬ 
descending,  and  since  he  estranged  himself  from  every¬ 
body,  and  had  such  queer  notions,  he  was  the  butt 
for  many  humorous  as  well  as  disagreeable  tricks 
being  played  on  him.  Thinking  to  stop  him  walking 
round  the  mile  posts,  some  of  the  village  rustics 
dug  a  deep  trench  behind  one  of  them,  and  cunningly 
covered  the  opening  with  twigs  and  turf,  into  which 
he  fell.  But  it  made  no  difference  ;  he  continued  this 
self-imposed  task,  and  made  a  fresh  path.  On  another 
occasion  he  carried  a  brick  between  his  thumb  and 
fingers  for  a  mile,  from  sheer  obstinacy. 

One  might  wish  him  Good  Morning,  and  otherwise 
try  to  get  him  into  conversation,  but  he  would  never 
condescend  to  answer.  I  tried  him  on  occasions  by 
walking  beside  him  and  talking  agreeably  to  him, 
but  he  was  obdurate.  After  a  while  I  discovered  in 
him  a  very  interesting  manifestation  of  Self-esteem. 
I  found  that  if  you  walked  with  him  a  good  distance, 
and  adopted  his  own  method  of  silence,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  first  saying  something,  he 
appreciated  this,  and  probably  accounted  one  a  sen¬ 
sible  fellow  ;  and  he  would  at  intervals  continue  his 
talk.  This  is  an  interesting  example  of  Self-esteem, 
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associated  with  impoverished  conditions  and  a  limited 
intellect. 

Perhaps  the  best  manifestation  of  great  Self¬ 
esteem  combined  with  an  aristocratic  bearing  and 
great  intellect  was  shown  in  the  late  Lord  Curzon, 
a  man  who  possessed  a  very  capable,  comprehensive 
mind  ;  but  being  so  highly  dignified,  he  could  bear 
nothing  condescending,  or  in  any  way  associate  him¬ 
self  with  belittling  or  ordinary  conditions,  all  of 
which  barred  his  entry  into  and  limited  his  experiences 
of  common-place  people  and  environments.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  no  one  as  capable  and  gifted  was  so 
much  misunderstood,  and  so  hindered  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  achievements  for  which  he  was  otherwise 
particularly  capacitated.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
might  easily  have  become  Prime  Minister,  and  filled 
that  position  with  great  credit  and  ability  had  he 
been  better  understood. 

The  peculiarity  of  large  Self-esteem  is  that  those 
who  have  it  are  so  very  self-confident  and  opinionated 
as  to  be  entirely  indifferent  regarding  what  others 
may  say.  or  think  of  them  ;  hence  misunderstandings 
constantly  occur.  It  is  productive  of  a  haughty, 
uncondescending,  self-assured,  arrogant,  commanding 
personality. 

How  Approbativeness  Affects  Personality. 

Persons  possessing  large  Approbativeness  are 
too  sensitive  and  solicitous  of  others’  opinions,  and 
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allow  themselves  to  be  governed  too  much  by  the 

attitude  others  show  towards  them.  Thev  readilv 
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feel  disappointments,  are  apt  to  be  touchy,  easily 
take  offence,  and  are  vain  rather  than  conceited. 
The  best  phase  of  this  faculty  is  that  it  is  productive 
of  ambition  and  progressiveness,  and  prompts  persons 
to  do  their  best  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  personal  or  pub¬ 
lic  approval.  It  is  a  predominant  characteristic  in  many 
people  who  aspire  to  the  achievement  of  high  ideals  ; 
hence  is.  a  very  useful  faculty,  enabling  people  to 
win  their  way  by  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  please  and 
be  thought  well  of  ;  though  too  much  of  it  causes 
extreme  sensitiveness,  as  well  as  vanity.  Those 
well  endowed  with  Approbativeness  have  an  ambitious, 
aspiring,  ingratiating  personality. 

Will-Power  and  Persistency. 

Large  Firmness  gives  perseverance,  persistency 
of  purpose,  the  disposition  to  be  stable  and  thorough. 
In  excess  it  makes  a  person  wilful,  defiant,  dogmatic 
and  fanatical.  Whilst  those  deficient  in  it  lack 
will-power,  are  inert,  and  incapable  of  accomplishing 
anything  of  importance  ;  a  legitimate  development  of 
this  faculty  is  productive  of  a  consistent,  persevering 
personality,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  ; 
but  when  excessive  it  is  productive  of  a  too  wilful, 
dogmatic,  aggressive  character. 
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CONCENTRATIVENESS  AND  RESOURCEFULNESS. 

Very  large  Concentrativeness  makes  a  person 
prolix  and  tedious,  whilst  its  weakness,  being  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  vacillating,  changeable  disposition, 
has  been  the  ruin  of  innumerable  mentally  well  en¬ 
dowed  and  gifted  individuals.  A  moderate  amount 
of  concentration,  combined  with  an  active,  well- 
developed  mentality,  adds  to  a  person’s  resource¬ 
fulness,  though  few  persons  succeed  to  the  extent 
they  may  be  capable  of  who  lack  concentration, 
and  make  little  or  no  effort  to  cultivate  it.  A  fairly 
good  endowment  of  concentration  with  a  well  developed 
intellect  is  productive  of  mental  aptitude,  diversity 
of  thought,  and  a  resourceful  personality.  Excess 
accounts  for  the  absent-minded,  tedious,  dreamy 
personality.  Hence  too  much  of  this  admirable 
faculty  may  be  a  bane  rather  than  a  useful  acquisition. 

Over  Cautious  Personalities. 

For  good  or  otherwise,  Cautiousness  is  a  great 
factor  in  respect  to  personality  and  success.  Failures 
arise  from  both  its  excessive  development  as  well  as 
its  deficiency.  Procrastination  is  one  of  its  excesses. 
Oh  !  the  fearful  procrastinators  there  are  in  every 
phase  of  life.  What  a  lot  they  will  have  to  answer  for 
when  they  get  ‘  over  the  border,’  not  so  much  for 
their  sins  of  commission  as  for  those  of  omission — what 
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they  have  not  done  rather  than  what  they  have 
wrongly  done.  In  the  matter  of  putting  off,  many 
are  so  remiss  that  they  can  hardly  expect  forgiveness. 
Procrastination,  which  is  regarded  as  the  ‘  Thief  of 
Time,’  is  a  distinct  product  of  over  cautiousness, 
yet  it  is  a  quality  that  is  nursed  and  nurtured  in  the 
minds  of  vast  numbers  of  people.  Why  don’t  they 
rid  themselves  of  it  ?  Erring  sinners  sometimes  get 
into  trouble  because  of  a  deficiency  of  cautiousness, 
by  rash  speculation,  and  promises  beyond  their 
capacity  to  fulfil  ;  but  an  incalculable  number  of  per¬ 
sons  are  in  constant  fear  and  mental  bondage  through 
its  excess.  Hesitancy,  unnecessarily  reconsidering, 
halting  by  the  way,  putting  off,  intending  to  do  things — 
and  never  doing  them  ;  ever  forming  good  resolutions, 
and  piling  up  excuses  for  breaking  them  ;  these  are 
all  phases  of  excessive  cautiousness.  Every  maxim 
apropos  to  its  cultivation  is  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
over-cautious,  and  as  a  consequence  much  unhappi¬ 
ness,  misery  and  regret  are  the  result.  Life  is  too 
short  for  the  undue  indulgence  of  this  faculty.  Ex¬ 
cessive  Cautiousness  produces  a  fear-stricken,  hesitant, 
procrastinating  personality.  Its  deficiency  is  shown 
in  impatient,  rash,  impulsive  personalities. 

Nations’  Fear. 

Fear  is  a  predominant  characteristic  which  not 
oulv  permeates  the  lives  of  individuals,  but  also 
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detrimentally  affects  Nations.  It  is  fear  and  lack 
of  understanding  that  commits  Nations  to  war,  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  and  useless,  vast  expenditure. 
Neither  Nations  nor  individuals  are  free  so  long  as 
they  are  afraid  of  anything. 

Optimistic  Personalities. 

A  good  faculty  to  cultivate  is  Hope,  which  is 
productive  of  joy  and  brightness.  Now  and  then  a 
person  abounding  in  hope  goes  wrong  by  his  proneness 
to  rash  speculations,  but  the  pessimistic,  unemotional 
people  who,  lacking  this  faculty,  are  often  plunged 
into  misery  and  despair,  are  beyond  computation. 
Large  Hope  is  productive  of  an  enthusiastic,  enter¬ 
prising,  optimistic  personality,  with  a  Utopian  out¬ 
look  on  life — very  helpful  and  necessary  in  enhancing 
the  happiness  and  success  of  everyone,  and  essentially 
helpful  to  the  success  of  progressive  business  people. 
Hence  its  cultivation  should  be  encouraged.  Too 
much  of  this  faculty  tends  to  unreasonable  speculation, 
gambling,  and  a  too  optimistic  personality. 
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Groups  of  Faculties  and  Personality. 

A  combination  of  large  faculties  of  Friendship, 
Agreeableness  and  Approbativeness  are  productive 
of  a  genial,  persuasive,  adaptable  personality. 

Moral  and  Religious  Personalities. 

A  high  head,  comprising  Conscientiousness,  Bene¬ 
volence,  Spirituality  and  Veneration,  indicate  large 
moral  and  religious  sentiments.  These  innate  facul¬ 
ties  are  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  ethical,  moral  and  religious  laws,  and  seeing  that 
they  occupy  the  topmost  position  and  considerable 
space  at  the  summit  of  the  head  is  an  indication  of 
their  great  importance.  Moral  and  religious  investi¬ 
gation  has  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  enlightened 
scholars,  theologians  and  philosophic  thinkers  ;  and 
sincere  devotion  and  adherence  to  spiritual  and  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  and  worship  is  productive  of  a  spiritually - 
minded,  conscientious,  sympathetic  personality. 

Practical  and  Scientific  Personalities. 

Prominent  perceptives  and  fulness  at  the  root  of 
the  nose  along  the  middle  line,  and  rounding  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead,  indicates  keen  powers 
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of  observation — a  seeker  after  detailed  knowledge 
and  facts  ;  critical,  analytical,  scientific,  intuitive, 
and  combined  with  Constructiveness,  is  representative 
of  the  critical  investigator,  researcher  and  scientist, 
having  a  distinctly  practical  mind  ;  and  unless 
Ideality  is  also  large,  there  is  not  much  sentiment 
in  such  a  character.  Persons  so  endowed  are  out  to 
acquire  proof,  mathematical  exactitude,  and  ride 
and  compass  measurements.  Argument  and  demon¬ 
stration  are  their  stock-in-trade.  Precision  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  their  countenance  and  features  ;  there  is 
nothing  mild  or  placid  in  their  mental  make-up  ; 
hence  they  usually  have  an  emphatic,  almost  un¬ 
alterable,  exacting,  practical,  scientific  personality. 
These  are  the  essentially  practical  types,  energetic, 
persistent,  critical  and  direct  rather  than  profound. 
It  is  they  who  lead  the  way  as  workers,  as  well  as 
supervisors,  researchers,  investigators  and  explorers. 

Acquisitive  Personalities. 

Large  Perceptive  faculties  and  a  fairly  broad 
head,  particularly  at  the  base  and  in  the  region  of 
Acquisitiveness,  and  not  very  high,  indicate  the 
distinctly  practical  business  person,  whose  main 
object  is  to  make  profit  and  gain.  Every  faculty  he 
possesses  is  pressed  into  service  in  respect  to  monetary 
and  other  acquisitions.  He  has  little  use  for  sentiment. 
His  chief  interest  in  life  is  to  get — obtain  and  retain, 
bargain  for  everything,  and  everlastingly  accumulate. 
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This  is  a  thumb-nail  picture  of  the  extremely  acquisitive 
business  man  who  prevailed  in  the  past,  but  who  is 
not  quite  so  much  in  evidence  now.  Times  are 
changing,  and  he  finds  that  he  has  to  change  with  them. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  hardened,  practical,  acquisitive 
individual,  whether  in  business  or  otherwise,  to  hide 
his  predominating,  acquisitive  personality. 

Reflective  Personalities. 

A  prominence  of  the  faculties  located  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead,  combined  with  fairly 
large  Ideality,  indicate  the  thinker,  reasoner  and 
intellectual  critic  ;  the  person  of  philosophic  judgment 
and  logical  understanding,  prolific  of  ideas,  with 
ability  for  propounding  them.  These  qualities  pre¬ 
dominate  in  persons  of  superior  mental  capacity, 
imagination,  originality,  and  may  be  found  in  creative 
literary  writers,  poets,  inventors,  organisers,  judges 
and  administrators.  They  are  the  consultants,  coun¬ 
sellors  and  advisers  in  whatever  they  specialise, 
and  their  sage  judgment  and  reasonableness  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  a  penetrative,  logical,  profound,  philosophic 
personality. 

Social  Personalities. 

The  social  and  domestic  group,  indicated  by 
prominence  of  the  backhead,  are  productive  of  a 
home-loving  nature,  friendliness,  sociability,  love  of 
offspring,  and  of  nature  generally.  Persons  so  con¬ 
stituted  possess  love  of  the  opposite  sex,  conjugal 
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affection,  friendship,  a  homely  disposition,  and  generally 
prefer  to  be  married  rather  than  single,  all  of  which 
qualities  are  evidenced  in  a  pleasing,  attractive,  homely, 
responsive,  affectionate  personality. 

Personalities  in  the  Making. 

Dress  and  Appearance. 

There  is  personality  in  dress,  whether  shown  in 
preciseness  of  attire  or  deliberate  carelessness  ;  as 
there  also  is  in  the  way  the  hair  is  coiffured.  There 
is  a  story  of  an  eminent  French  hairdresser  who  made 
a  study  of  appearances,  and  so  expert  was  he  in  his 
art  that  directly  he  saw  a  person  it  came  to  him  like 
a  flash  of  inspiration  the  kind  of  Celebrity  he  could 
convert  his  patron  into  resembling  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  arranged  for  his  wearing  his  hair.  An 
ingenious  twist  or  a  turn,  or  a  fluffing  out  in  places, 
and  elsewhere  smoothing  down,  and  he  would  give 
him  a  Napoleonic  appearance,  or  that  of  some  other 
celebrity  ;  and  so  he  commanded  a  distinguished 
patronage,  and  became  himself  a  famous  personality 
in  his  profession. 

Personality  is  accounted  by  some  a  mystical 
gift.  It  may  make  a  person  popular  or  successful 
far  beyond  one  who  though  having  more  ability  is 
lacking  in  capacity  to  demonstrate  his  gifts.  Hence 
personality  is  something  worthy  of  striving  for  and 
attaining.  A  strong,  distinct  personality  will  ever 
have  admirers,  as  well  as  jealous  observers  and 
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imitators.  It  should  be  the  constant  endeavour 
of  everyone  to  live  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
capabilities. 

THE  OLD  PEDLAR. 

An  old  man  has  just  been  in  to  see  me  this 
morning,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he  said,  “  I’m  sorry 
to  obtrude  on  you,  sir,  but  I  see  you  coming  in,  and 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  ask  yer  a  question.  Would 
you  think  by  the  looks  of  me  ’ead  as  I’d  be  a  criminal  ?  ” 
“Well,”  I  replied,  “  you  seem  to  have  a  fairly  decent 
sort  of  head,  a  fairly  cheerful  physiognomy  ;  I  should 
hardly  account  you  to  be  a  criminal.  You  have 
not  done  any  murders,  have  you?”  “No,  but 
there’s  other  crimes  ’asides  murders  ;  there’s  forgery, 
thieving  and  such  like,  and  I  can’t  say  as  I’m  clear 
o’  all  of  ’em.  I  was  an  old  seaman  afore  I  was  a 
pedlar,  am  now  nearly  seventy  years  old,  I’ve  seen 
a  good  many  ups  and  downs  in  life,  and  lots  o’  hard¬ 
ships  and  trouble.” 

“  Once  when  I  was  on  tramp  down  Bromley  way, 
I  had  only  3jd.  in  ma  pocket.  I  had  just  come  out 
o’  the  workhouse  ;  and  they  had  set  me  a  lot  of  work 
to  do,  turning  a  heavy  machine  ’andle  for  hours, 
which  made  me  very  tired,  and  they  gave  me  only 
a  little  skilly  for  me  breakfast.  I  was  downright 
hungry,  so  I  went  into  a  shop  wdiere  they  sell  soup, 
and  had  a  penny  basin  o’  soup  and  a  ha’penny  crust 
o’  bread,  and  then  I  still  felt  hungry  ;  so  I  went  a 
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bit  further,  and  saw  a  fine  big  swanky  restaurant, 
all  nice  things,  wedding  cakes  and  such  like  ;  so 
I  went  in  and  asked  ’em  if  they  had  got  any  bits 
o’  bread  left  over  to  give  ma  a  pen’arth.  There  was  a 
chair  ’side  me,  and  I  put  me  hand  on  something  soft, 
and  slipped  it  in  me  pocket,  an’  walked  aw*ay.  I 
didn’t  look  at  it  until  I  got  a  long  way  on  the  road, 
and  then  do  you  know',  it  wras  a  fine  posh  purse,  smelt 
beautiful,  Russian  leather  and  scent.  I  opened  it,, 
and  found  there  was  four  golden  sovereigns  in  it, 
a  first-class  railway  ticket,  and  a  card  with  a  lady’s 
name  at  a  hall.  She  must  have  been  a  millionaire- — 
it  was  such  a  nice  purse  and  things.” 

“  It  wras  near  Christmas  time,  and  with  that 
amount  of  money  I  could  buy  things  to  sell,  and  have 
a  right  good  time  over  Christmas  ;  and  I  knewr  where 
I  could  get  some  Sheffield  goods,  knives  and  cutlery, 
such  as  yer  could  sell  to  respectable  people  such  as 
chemists,  and  nice  working  folks,  because  they  was 
bargains  ;  so  I  bought  a  big  strong  envelope,  shot 
the  purse,  railway  ticket  and  other  things  that  were 
in  the  purse  into  the  envelope,  but  plenty  stamps 
on  it  to  be  sure  it  would  be  delivered,  and  posted  it 
on  to  ’er  home,  keeping  the  money  and  buying  the 
Sheffield  goods,  made  some  bargains,  had  a  pedlar’s 
licence,  sold  the  things,  and  had  a  good  time  for  three 
or  four  months.  That  was  criminal  wrasn’t  it  ?  ” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “that  is  certainly  not  being 
straight,  but  you  seem  to  have  got  a  good  deal  more 
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for  your  money  than  the  owner  could  have  got.” 
“  I  did  an  all  ;  but  just  to  show  yer  that  I’m  not 
such  a  bad  feller  after  all  ;  I  was  going  past  a  little 
country  post  office  and  baker’s  where  they  sell  perhaps 
only  a  dozen  loaves  a  day  and  two  or  three  dozen 
stamps,  and  asked  for  a  penny  stamp  ;  the  woman 
handed  me  ma  change.  I  said  :  ‘  Here,  missus, 

you’ve  given  me  half-a-sovereign  for  a  sixpence.’ 
She  was  mighty  pleased  I  told  her,  and  thanked  me 
very  much.  So  you  see,”  he  repeated,  “  I’m  not 
such  a  bad  ’un.”  Continuing,  he  said  :  “I  think  I 
might  have  got  on  better  through  ma  life  if  I’d  been 
a  bit  more  hopeful.”  I  put  my  hand  on  his  head, 
and  said  :  “  You  are  not  an  unhopeful  man.  I 

account  you  to  be  cheerful  and  optimistic,  and  you 
possess  a  good  sense  of  humour  ;  ”  and  I  jocularly 
added  :  “If  you  had  not  been  fairly  hopeful,  you 
would  have  been  dead  before  now,  with  all  you  seem 
to  have  gone  through.” 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  I  never  thought  about  suicide 
but  once.  I  was  in  the  Argentine,  had  a  lot  o’  bad 
luck,  got  right  down  on  ma  beam  ends,  so  I  made 
up  ma  mind  I  would  lie  in  the  bull-rushes  ’side  of 
river,  and  go  without  food  until  I  pegged  out  ;  but 
I  didn’t  do  it,  so  perhaps  after  all  you’re  right  and 
I’m  wrong.  I  remember  years  ago  ma  brother  and 
I  went  to  O’Dells,  the  phrenologists,  and  they  told 
ma  brother  that  he  had  a  big  bump  of  Hope,  and  I 
hadn’t  much — but  he’s  dead.” 
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Personality  in  Talk. 

Language  :  Its  Value. 

There  is  personality  in  talk.  Compare  the 
morose,  sphinx-like,  uncommunicative,  sedate  in¬ 
dividual  with  the  free,  frank,  expressive  person,  and 
note  the  one  which  most  captivates  and  wins  your 
confidence.  Good  talking  lends  charm  and  added 
attraction  to  most  personalities.  The  late  Frankfort 
Moore,  the  novelist,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusing 
talkers  I  have  known. 

The  gift  of  language,  or  the  ability  to  express 
one’s  ideas,  sentiments,  feelings  and  emotions,  is 
certainly  a  most  valuable  one,  and  is  not  only  a 
delightful  and  pleasing  personal  accomplishment, 
but  a  valuable  asset  in  most  business  careers.  Few, 
if  any  other  mental  qualities  are  as  capable  of  success¬ 
fully  contributing  to  the  education  and  civilisation 
of  the  world,  yet  its  cultivation  is  in  the  main  sadly 
neglected.  We  are  nationally  and  individually  slaves 
in  proportion  as  wre  are  deficient  in  Language,  or  the 
powrer  of  expression.  Instances  of  this  are  observable 

on  everv  hand. 
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If  You  Can  Talk  Well. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  people  of  one’s 
acquaintance  to  see  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
can  talk  and  express  themselves  well  are  a  freer 
people,  and  earn  their  living  more  easily,  and  generally 
a  better  living,  than  others. 

I  have  observed  groups  of  men  in  many  different 
vocations,  and  when  there  has  been  one  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  a  good  vocabulary,  even  though  he  may 
not  be  an  especially  good  workman,  he  is  regarded 
favourably  because  of  his  facility  for  verbally  expressing 
himself,  and  he  is  often  exempted  from  much  arduous 
work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  others  less  gifted  with 
the  linguistic  faculty. 

If  a  workman  so  endowed  is  also  ambitious  and 
tactful,  he  may  soon  secure  a  position  as  foreman, 
overseer,  manager,  or  representative  of  his  firm  or 
business.  In  cases  of  strikes,  or  disputes  between 
masters  and  men,  the  best  talkers  are  naturallv 
chosen  as  delegates  to  put  the  workmen’s  cause  before 
the  masters,  while  many  of  these  talkative  men  have 
been  sent  almost  direct  from  the  workshop  to  re¬ 
present  their  fellows  in  Parliament. 

Nation’s  Prosperity  Aided  By  Orators. 

If  we  study  national  characteristics,  we  shall 
see  that  those  nations  with  a  smal]  vocabulary  are 
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more  or  less  the  slaves  of  those  who  possess  a  wider 
range  of  expression.  Again,  if  we  study  the  rise  and 
decline  of  nations,  we  shall  see  that  they  have  mostly 
been  at  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity  at  the  time  of 
their  best  orators  and  public  speakers  ;  for  every 
public  speaker,  if  he  is  possessed  of  intelligence  and 
education,  provided  his  motives  are  good,  helps  to 
free  his  country  of  prejudices  and  bad  social  systems. 

A  coarse,  gruff,  raucous  voice  is  generally  indi¬ 
cative  of  some  phase  of  mental  and  physical  coarse¬ 
ness,  ill  breeding  or  lack  of  education  and  training, 
whilst  a  voice  of  fine  delicate  timbre  usually  goes  with 
a  highly  refined  mind.  It  is  worth  while  to  culture 
the  voice. 

Good  speaking,  like  good  music,  is  always  accept¬ 
able  ;  it  carries  with  it  a  charm,  and  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  qualities  required  in  the  production  of  fine 
oratory,  but  superb  eloquence  would  be  quite  im¬ 
possible  without  a  large  phrenological  organ  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  giving  a  superior  memory  of  words,  and  facility 
in  using  them. 

The  faculty  of  Language  is  largely  required  in 
literary  composition  as  well  as  in  speaking  ;  some 
people  can  express  their  ideas  better  in  writing  than 
verbally.  To  be  a  good  speaker,  an  able  writer,  or 
a  good  conversationalist,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
mind  should  be  well  informed.  A  good  education, 
culture  and  refinement,  are  primary  elements  in  good 
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speaking,  writing  and  conversation. 

Every  individual  is  morally  responsible  for  the 
use  and  improvement  of  his  mental  qualities,  and 
when  individuals  possess  good  heads  and  well  informed 
minds,  but  whose  deficient  Language  prevents  them 
making  the  fullest  use  of  their  mental  gifts,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  cultivate  it. 

Commerce,  business  representation,  agency,  sales¬ 
manship,  insurance,  and  in  the  professions  :  law% 
diplomacy,  politics,  and  lecturing  afford  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  trained  and  naturally  good  speakers. 
There  is  a  splendid  opening  for  young  people  on 
platform  and  in  pulpit  ;  good  speakers  and  preachers 
are  always  appreciated,  which  is  shown  in  the  hearty 
encouragement  and  applause  accorded  them.  We 
can  scarcely  resist  sometimes  breaking  through  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  giving  the  preacher 
a  hearty  cheering  after  hearing  an  eloquent  and  well 
delivered  sermon.  Even  an  indifferent  speaker,  who 
makes  the  attempt,  and  endeavours  to  do  his  best, 
is  often  greatly  applauded. 

How  to  Become  a  Good  Speaker. 

Where  there  is  a  gift  of  Language,  combined  with 
refinement,  eloquent  public  speaking  is  acquired  with 
comparatively  little  trouble,  but  with  others  it  is 
obtained  only  by  cultivation  and  great  perseverance; 
yet  it  is  surprising  how  much  it  may  be  developed  by 
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proper  study  and  exercise.  It  is  not  infrequently 
that  speakers  and  orators  fail  in  their  first  attempts, 
yet  eventually  rise  to  eminence.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  Disraeli  was 
laughed  down  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Demos¬ 
thenes  had  such  a  bad  delivery  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  resort  to  very  drastic  means  to  overcome 
the  physical  defects  of  his  voice,  yet  with  perseverance 
he  succeeded,  and  became  Athen’s  greatest  orator. 

A  poor  delivery  is  not  always  the  result  of  deficient 
Language.  It  sometimes  occurs  from  nervousness, 
excessive  cautiousness,  sensitiveness,  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence,  courage,  concentrativeness,  or  memory,  and 
when  this  is  so,  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve 
these  defects. 

To  cultivate  Language  :  talk,  write  and  speak  as 
distinctly  and  eloquently  as  you  can  on  all  possible 
occasions  ;  read  aloud,  commit  to  memory,  study 
languages,  turn  about  clauses  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  sentences  ;  make  the  dictionary  your 
companion,  learning  by  heait  the  names  and  meanings 
of  a  certain  number  of  words  every  day  ;  narrate 
incidents  ;  try  to  tell  as  nicely,  clearly  and  distinctly 
as  you  can,  all  you  know  of  what  you  have  seen, 
heard,  read  or  done.  Study  the  manner  in  which 
good  speakers  equip  themselves  ;  emulate  them, 
be  enthusiastic  in  the  cultivation  of  this  gift ;  get  up 
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and  speak  in  public  whenever  you  have  the  opportunity: 
never  be  afraid  to  express  your  thoughts,  ideas  and 
opinions.  You  will  thus,  after  a  time,  find  yourself 
vastly  improved. 

A  good  public  speaker  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race, 
and  a  good  talker  is  a  very  useful  and  necessary 
acquisition  in  most  commercial  businesses.  If  we 
w'ould  serve  ourselves  and  our  country  well,  and  rise 
above  mediocrity,  we  have  better  chances  of  achieving 
these  objects  if  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  Language. 

hints  on  salesmanship- 

It  is  an  advantage  to  be  well-dressed,  suitable 
to  the  position  you  occupy,  but  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  dress  is  not  all  important.  If  you  cannot 
by  your  good-sense  judgment  and  personality  divert 
people  away  from  observing  the  sort  of  clothing  you 
wear,  you  had  better  have  chosen  to  be  a  manikin 
or  tailor’s  dummy. 

As  a  salesman  endeavour  always  to  have  some- 
thing  appropriate  to  say  ;  and  generally  the  most 
effective  manner  in  which  you  can  use  your  faculty 
of  speech  is  in  explaining  the  use  and  value  of  your 
wares — the  things  you  have  to  sell  ;  but  to  keep 
harping  on  the  same  string  continually  becomes 
monotonous  and  boring.  Get  into  the  way  of  varying 
your  language,  dutch  at  every  approving  or  dis- 
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approving  facial  or  verbal  expression  in  your  customer  ; 
have  a  ready  reply  to  their  inquiries.  Once  you  have 
begun,  keep  on ;  with  a  little  tact  you  may  do  so 
without  making  yourself  obnoxious. 

Don’t  show  too  many  things.  Your  business  as 
a  salesman  is  to  know,  by  your  study  of  human 
nature,  as  nearly  as  possible  just  what  your  customers 
need,  and  how  far  their  credit  is  good.  It  is  no  use 
to  try  to  palm  off  shoddy  common -place  goods  on 
refined,  intelligent  and  experienced  persons,  having 
good  powers  of  observation  and  large  Ideality  ;  they 
will  purchase  only  the  best,  even  though  they  may 
have  to  deny  themselves  something  by  so  doing, 
while  ordinary  common-place  people  desire  something 
showy  and  cheap. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  some  of  your  efforts 
as  a  salesman  should  be  to  draw  the  attention  oi 
your  customers  to  an  appreciation  of  your  special 
lines,  the  best  things  you  stock. 

It  does  not  require  much  intelligence  to  hand 
over  to  customers  the  things  they  ask  for.  You  must 
aim  to  cieate  new  business.  Endeavour  to  be  cog¬ 
nisant  of  what  people  really  want.  As  a  salesman 
you  ought  to  know  your  business  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  suitably  advise  them  in  making  their  selections 
and  purchases. 
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A  writer  speaking  of  the  effective  powerful 
oratory  of  Herr  Hitler  says  . 

“The  hoarse  voice  is  vibrant  with  passion.  This 
is  Hitler  at  his  height.  If  you  could  see  the  man 
you  would  behold  a  being  transformed,  a  truly  amazing 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  words.  At  elec¬ 
tioneering,  Hitler  has  no  equal  on  earth.  At  that 
job  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  leads  for  all  time.” 
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What  Constitutes  Success. 

During  all  time  men  and  women  have  ever  aspired, 
toiled  and  made  endless  sacrifices  to  attain  success. 
The  philosopher,  writer,  orator,  inventor,  explorer, 
actor,  adventurer,  merchant,  artisan  and  labourer, 
all  alike  desire  success,  which  is  generally  accounted  in 
the  acquisition  of  money,  position,  fame.  Blazoned 
across  the  pages  of  history  are  endless  stories  of  success 
and  failure.  '‘Why  should  some  succeed  where 
others  seemingly  of  equal  talent,  ability  and  promise 
fail  ?  What  is  the  secret  that  a  favoured  few  have 
which  in  others  is  lacking  ?  ”  asks  one  writer. 

While  no  living  person  may  be  an  absolute  failure — 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  born  must  in  the  scheme 
of  creation  necessarily  be  useful — yet  few  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  mass  are  really  successful  as  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  success.  In  proportion  to  his 
ability,  success  is  open  to  every  individual,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  appreciate  the  reasons  why  so  many 
thousands  wrho  strive  for  success  fail  in  its  realisation. 

Some  Hindering  Conditions. 

Failures  in  life  are  generally  the  result  of 
misdirected  talents  and  unforseen  circumstances  or 
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accidents  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control  ; 
and  we  may  ask  ourselves  which  of  these  causes  or 
happenings  is  likely  to  conspire  to  defeat  the  aims 
and  resolves  which  we  have  made,  and  from  which 
we  hope  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest.  Numberless 
accidents  may  occur  against  which  human  beings 
cannot  wholly  protect  themselves.  The  great  war 
provided  an  illustration  wrhich  has  shown  us  how 
we  may  be  attacked  from  the  air,  land,  sea,  above  and 
below,  and  be  perfectly  helpless  and  unable  either 
to  extricate  ourselves  or  stop  the  menace.  Again, 
we  may  have  built  a  beautiful  home  for  ourselves, 
or  successfully  organised  a  big  business  concern, 
when  fire,  flood,  or  some  other  disaster  that  had  its 
beginning  elsewhere  may  swreep  them  away.  We  may 
have  placed  the  hard-earned  savings  of  years  in  what 
we  thought  was  a  safe  financial  investment,  but  the 
crash  comes  which  spells  for  us  ruin,  and  the  criminal 
carelessness  of  others  sweeps  away,  without  a  moment’s 
warning,  the  accumulations  of  years  of  toil  and 
thrift.  These  are  cases  incidental  to  all  phases  of 
life,  though  the  majority  of  failures  do  not  occur 
from  these  causes. 

Whilst  it  would  be  wrong  to  argue  that  every 
individual  possessing  brains  and  intellect  can  be  as 
successful  as  his  talents  entitle  him  to  be,  yet  brain 
capacity  is  the  chief  factor  generally  in  every  kind 
of  success. 
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There  are  always  successful  and  unsuccessful 
men  in  society.  The  conditions  under  which  society 
lives  favour  these  extremes.  One  man  has  education, 
and  the  personal  influence  of  friends.  Another  with 
brain  power  just  as  good  is  less  favoured  in  these 
matters.  A  man  may  possess  native  strength  and 
intellect,  but  being  destitute  of  means  and  appliances 
finds  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  power  and  skill  of 
his  well-armed  and  well -organised  competitor.  One 
may  possess  an  iron  constitution,  and  never  being 
weary,  is  able  when  necessity  demands,  to  work 
long  periods  both  night  and  day  in  the  achievement 
of  his  purposes.  Such  men  are  invincible  ;  entire 
failure  to  them  is  impossible.  While  another  un¬ 
fortunate  individual  with  an  equal  brain  capacity, 
but  whose  constitutional  power  is  weak,  lags  behind 
in  the  race  of  life,  though  perhaps  the  while  desperately 
combating  and  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  difficulties 
surging  all  around  him  ;  or  just  at  the  critical  moment 
his  health  fails,  and  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  no  one  but  himself  can  understand  requires 
his  personal  attention  ;  and  those  whom  he  employs, 
lacking  his  personality  and  the  stimulus  of  his  example, 
energy  and  supervision,  are  unable  to  accomplish  their 
duties.  Thus  he  becomes  one  of  the  great  army  of 
failures,  who  following  in  the  wake  of  the  strong  and 
successful,  has  to  be  satisfied  with  the  less  valuable 
products  which  the  others  disdain  to  handle. 
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Standards  of  Success. 

There  are  widely  different  standards  of  success, 
so  much  so  that  what  constitutes  success  in  one  may 
be  a  decided  failure  in  another.  To  set  up  a  uniform 
standard,  and  expect  everyone  to  conform  to  it  would 
be  quite  unreasonable.  What  would  be  exceedingly 
pleasurable  to  one,  and  an  incentive  to  his  best  efforts 
to  attain,  would  be  distasteful  and  perhaps  unworthy 
of  the  ambition  of  another. 

Success  should  be  reckoned  in  accordance  with 
capacity.  If  we  counted  success  on  the  lines  of 
monetary  acquisitions,  we  should  have  to  conclude 
that  one  man  getting  a  hundred  a  year  by  his  labour 
is  just  as  much  a  success  as  another  who  is  getting 
thousands.  Each  may  be  working  up  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  capacities,  but  the  one  being  more  strongly 
endowed  as  regards  his  capacities  for  acquiring  is 
the  best  equipped  for  this  purpose.  His  thousands, 
however,  may  not  be  worth  more  to  him  than  the 
other  one’s  hundred,  for  with  his  ability  for  acquiring 
he  may  have  greater  requirements  and  needs  for 
spending. 

I  once  told  a  man  with  a  small,  narrow  head, 
that  he  had  not  much  ability  either  for  acquiring  or 
saving.  If  he  did  save  it  would  be  because  of  his  love 
of  independence,  and  his  fear  to  spend  that  would 
prompt  him  to  do  so.  His  head  was  high  in  the 
crown,  and  combining  with  other  qualities  indicated 
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but  average  intelligence,  a  steadily  persevering  dis¬ 
position,  and  marked  love  of  independence.  He 
told  me  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  quickly  informed 
me  that  he  was  very  saving.  I  asked  what  his  occu¬ 
pation  was,  the  amount  he  earned,  how  much  he  had 
saved,  and  how  long  he  had  been  saving.  He  said 
he  was  a  groom-gardener,  had  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
shillings  a  week,  that  he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
had  been  saving  since  he  was  a  young  man,  was  un¬ 
married,  and  had  saved  seventy -three  pounds.  It 
had  taken  this  man  half  his  life  to  save  what  many 
a  business  man  would  make  in  profit  in  a  single  business 
transaction,  in  which  perhaps  but  a  few  moments 
expert  judgment  were  needed. 

A  Successful  Man. 

The  groom-gardener  may  be  considered  a  success¬ 
ful  man  ;  he  had  worked  diligently  and  honestly, 
had  endeavoured  to  give  his  employers  satisfaction, 
and  plus  the  requirements  of  his  meagre  existence, 
he  had  taken  care  of  what  he  had  not  the  sense  to 
spend,  or  was  afraid  of  spending  for  fear  that  his 
independence  would  suffer  should  he  in  any  way 
have  to  be  beholden  to  others  ;  but  such  success 
would  not  satisfy  a  more  highly  endowed  and  ambitious 
individual.  The  late  Andrew  Carnegie,  with  his 
wide  head  and  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  his  capable 
and  practical  mind,  was  not  satisfied  until  he  became 
a  millionaire. 
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There  is  very  little  accomplished  in  life  that  is 
worthy  of  achievement  that  does  not  entail  considerable 
hardship  and  self-sacrifice.  Continued  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  nearly  everything  of  account.  To  succeed 
you  must  want  a  thing,  want  it  badly,  and  not  only 
want  it,  but  be  determined  to  get  it. 

To  experience  success  is  to  feel  satisfied  and 
assured  that  we  are  filling  a  place  in  the  world  worthy 
of  our  best  endeavours,  whether  that  sphere  be  public 
or  private,  exalted  or  lowly.  To  feel  success  within 
one’s  self  is  a  satisfaction  that  can  in  a  great  measure 
defy  fate.  Success  does  not  consist  in  never  making 
mistakes,  but  in  never  again  making  the  same  mistake. 


<£  Make  it  thy  business  to  know  thyself,  which  is 
the  most  difficult  lesson  in  the  world.” — Cervantes. 
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Brain  Capital  and  Success. 

“  Success  in  any  business  or  undertaking  comes 
through  the  working  of  the  law,”  says  Prentice 
Mulford.  “  It  never  comes  by  chance  ;  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  nature’s  laws  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  or 
accident.  The  so-called  accidental  tumbling  of  the 
stone  from  the  mountain  side  is  the  result  of  forces 
which  have  been  acting  in  that  stone  through  countless 
ages.  You  and  your  forces  are  no  more  the  things  of 
chance  than  is  the  tree  from  its  earliest  growth.  You 
are  the  product  of  the  elements  ;  and  you  are  the 
product  through  the  working  of  a  law.”  To  all  this 
we  must  agree  ;  having  a  distinctive  knowledge  of 
the  basis  of  character,  phrenologists  recognise  that 
men’s  actions,  whether  tabulated  in  the  categories 
of  success  or  failure,  are  the  outcome  of  recognised 
laws,  and  thus  they  are  not  much  inclined  to  believe 
in  luck  or  chance.  But  when  Mulford  further  says  : 
“  You  can  as  you  find  out  the  law,  make  of  yourself 
whatever  you  please,”  he  is  not  so  philosophical.  We 
can  only  make  of  ourselves  what  our  mental  endow¬ 
ments  permit  us  of  being.  A  man  may  be  enthused 
with  ambition  to  become  wealthy,  but  unless  he  has 
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the  faculties  enabling  him  to  accumulate,  and  sufficient 
brain  capacity  to  command  wealth,  he  may  have  the 
desire,  and  the  ambition,  but  of  his  own  ability  and 
energy  he  can  never  become  wealthy,  and  should  such 
a  person  have  wealth  lavished  upon  him,  he  is  generally 
quite  unable  to  fully  appreciate  and  retain  it. 

Our  Natural  Endowments. 

In  just  the  same  manner,  if  success  means  a 
high  measure,  or  a  high  attainment  of  anything, 
we  can  only  acquire  such  things  in  accordance  with, 
and  in  proportion  to  our  natural  endowments.  This 
law  is  immutable  ;  hence  the  great  advantage  it 
should  be  to  everyone  to  know  just  exactly  what 
they  are  capable  of,  and  what  they  can  by  thought 
and  perseverance  most  ably  attract  to  themselves, 
and  do.  I  readily  acknowledge  that  apart  from  the 
teaching  of  Phrenology,  I  have  gained  more  from 
New  Thought  study  than  perhaps  from  any  other  ; 
but  the  New  Thought  advocates  frequently  fail  in 
not  knowing  what  best  they  can  do,  or  what  best 
they  can  bring  their  ambitions  enthusiasm  and 
strenuous  thought-forces  to  bear  upon. 

You  can  do  much  by  constant  willing.  I  have 
proved  this  ;  but  all  the  willing  in  the  world  will  not 
make  a  musician  or  an  arithmetician  of  a  person  who 
is  weak,  or  but  averagely  developed,  regarding  the 
phrenological  faculties  which  qualify  a  person  to  be 
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an  efficient  and  successful  musician  or  arithmetician. 
You  may  improve  a  weak  quality  and  strengthen 
a  larger  one,  but  you  cannot  create  ability  where 
none  exists  ;  hence  New  Thought  teaching,  while 
delightfully  optimistic  and  stimulating,  is  inadequate 
and  sometimes  misleading. 

The  Basis  of  All  Psychology. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  the  British  to  be  tardy  in 
taking  up  anything  new,  but  when  they  do  so,  they 
invariably  carry  it  to  a  much  further  and  more  per¬ 
manent  and  successful  issue  than  others  ;  and  while 
the  New  Thought  teaching  may  become  a  useful 
factor  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  British  people 
to  the  study  of  self,  they  are  perhaps  less  likely  to  be 
misled  by  its  lavish  optimism  than  have  some  other 
nations,  in  which  we  may  include  not  only  the 
Americans,  but  also  the  Germans.  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  many  letters  I  receive  from  popular 
advocates  of  Psychology  and  New  Thought,  that  the 
Americans,  who  have  more  strenuously  embraced  the 
New  Thought  and  psychological  teachings  than  any 
other  people,  are  getting  tired  and  credulous  of  this 
straining  for  something  which  its  advocates  assure 
everyone  of  getting  if  only  they  sufficiently  persist, 
and  they  would  verily  like  something  more  realistic 
and  practical  to  take  its  place.  I  can  assure  these 
inquirers  that  there  is  nothing  more  satisfying  or  more 
simple  and  to  the  purpose  than  Phrenology. 
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Seeing  that  Phrenology  is  really  the  essence  and 
basis  of  all  psychology,  no  other  psychological  teaching 
is  complete  without  it.  Other  systems  may  give 
elaborate  instructions  regarding  what  to  do  to  attain 
mental  development  and  success  ;  but  Phrenology 
not  only  tells  its  adherents  how  to  be  successful, 
but  it  accurately  measures  mentality,  and  tells  in 
wrhat  directions,  and  to  what  extent  they  may  anticipate 
success  ;  hence  it  is  scientific  and  philosophic,  and 
not  simply  utopian  or  speculative.  I  was  telling  this 
to  a  practising  Psychologist  only  a  few  days  ago, 
and  he  picked  up  the  tape  measure  from  my  table 
and  said  ;  “  That  is  where  you  beat  us.” 

Business  people,  psychologists  and  others  will 
have  to  come  to  the  study  and  utilisation  of  Phrenology 
as  the  best  method  of  practical  personal  helpfulness, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  realised  the  better  will  it  be  for 
every  nation  of  the  world,  and  every  living  person. 

Professor  Sigmund  Freud. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  Vienna,  I  had  a  long, 
interesting  talk  on  Phrenology  with  the  eminent 
Psychologist,  Professor  Sigmund  Freud,  a  wonderfully 
far-seeing,  intuitive,  deeply  discerning,  intelligent 
man  ;  and  told  him  his  character  as  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  his  head.  He  was  enthused,  evidently 
with  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  it  all,  and  said 
it  was  like  my  giving  him  my  card  to  inform  him  who 
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I  was.  He  further  told  me  that  he  knew  a  man  in 
Vienna  who  knew  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  Phrenology. 

The  True  Source  of  Success. 

To  experience  success  is  to  feel  satisfied  and 
assured  that  we  are  filling  a  place  in  the  world  worthy 
of  our  best  endeavours,  whether  that  sphere  be  public 
or  private,  exalted  or  lowly.  To  feel  success  within 
yourself  is  an  inward  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  can 
do  much  to  defy  fate.  - 

Capital  and  labour  are  imperfectly  understood 
terms.  We  have  a  fundamental  capital  within  our¬ 
selves  ;  that  is  our  Brain  Capital,  which  may  be 
accounted  the  ability  to  labour,  while  labour  represents 
the  use  we  make  of  our  inherent  brain  capital.  There 
can  be  no  true  idea  of  success  until  wre  come  to  realise 
the  value  of  our  own  natural  capacities,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  fully  ascertaining  these  excepting  by 
Phrenology.  Until  we  realise  that  the  true  source 
of  success  comes  from  within,  and  is  based  on  our 
natural  endowment  of  brain  power,  and  the  use  we 
make  of  it,  and  is  not  outside  ourselves,  wre  cannot 
expect  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  success  which  is  due 
to  each  individual. 
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Success  in  the  Making. 

Health,  happiness,  industry,  usefulness  and  success 
are  qualities  closely  interblended.  Success  without 
health  and  happiness  is  a  misnomer  ;  nor  can  real 
success  be  achieved  apart  from  industry,  or  without 
the  conviction  that  one  is*  useful.  Brain  Capital 
conjoined  to  love  of  industry  is  the  capital  that  able- 
minded,  able-bodied  people  are  invited  to  invest  ; 
and  whilst  external  capital  should  be  wisely  utilised 
to  our  own  and  others’  interests,  our  brain  capital, 
comprising  the  force  within  us,  being  our  only  reliable 
permanent  possession,  should  be  especially  regarded 
and  used  to  the  fullest  and  best  advantage,  and 
Phrenology  shows  how  this  may  be  done. 

Successful  in  Own  Business. 

The  independent,  energetic  and  enterprising 
who  are  well  endowed  with  intellect  usually  have 
far  better  opportunities  for  success  in  positions  in 
which  they  can  take  initiative  and  lead,  and  they 
should,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  organise  their 
work  and  study,  their  educational  knowledge  and 
business  and  other  experiences,  so  as  to  give  themselves 
plenty  of  scope  for  independent  action.  It  does 
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not  do  for  them  to  be  hampered  by  other’s  limitations 
and  cramped  ideas  and  methods.  If  a  person  has 
ability  to  take  initiative  and  lead,  he  should  certainly 
do  so.  Whilst  there  is  a  vast  number  of  persons 
adapted  only  to  occupy  subordinate  positions,  the 
failure  of  many  is  the  result  of  their  working  for  others 
whilst  possibly  possessing  abilities  which  better  fit 
them  to  engage  in  business  on  their  own  account. 

As  evidence  of  this,  a  middle-aged,  thick-set, 
rather  uncouth  working  man  called  on  me  for  a  delinea¬ 
tion  on  one  of  my  visits  to  Ryde.  On  examining  his 
head  I  realised  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  intellec¬ 
tual  latenc}r  striving  for  expression.  He  was  a  thinker, 
careful,  economical,  unassuming,  having  a  large, 
capable  brain,  planning  capacity,  originality,  business 
judgment,  but  over-cautious,  deficient  in  Language, 
lacking  in  confidence,  and  prone  to  self -depreciation. 
I  told  him  he  was  particularly  adapted  to  organise 
a  business  of  his  own,  but  must  place  more  confidence 
in  his  abilities  and  judgment.  He  said  he  never 
thought  of  anything  of  the  sort.  He  had  been  a 
jobbing  gardener  for  over  a  score  of  years,  his  wage 
eighteen  shillings  to  a  pound  a  week,  but  he  had  an 
interest  in  growing  tomatoes,  at  that  time  not  so 
plentiful  as  now.  I  suggested  his  growing  them  for 
sale.  Pleased  with  the  idea,  he  brought  me  some 
samples  of  both  red  and  yellow  varieties  which  he  had 
grown  in  a  roughly  constructed  hot-house.  He  called 
on  me  five  years  later,  and  noticing  that  the  premises 
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I  occupied  were  for  sale,  asked  the  name  of  the  owner. 
He  thought  it  was  a  shop  that  would  just  suit  him.  He 
wanted  to  buy  it.  Following  my  advice,  he  had 
started  as  a  grower,  got  a  market  for  his  produce 
in  London,  and  was  now  well  on  the  road  to  success 
and  independence. 

Success  in  Others’  Employ. 

There  ,  are  some  persons  who  have  an  absolute 
aversion  to  working  for  others.  Their  mentality  is 
such  that  they  would  rather  be  engaged  in  a  small 
business  of  their  own  than  holding  quite  a  high, 
responsible  position  under  others.  There  are  types  the 
reverse  of  this  :  that  do  better  in  others’  employ. 
I  had  a  very  interesting  example  of  this  during  a 
professional  visit  to  Nottingham. 

A  tall  man,  of  rather  commanding  personality, 
having  keen  character  reading  discernment  and  under¬ 
standing  of  men,  large  Firmness,  considerable  self- 
possession  and  confidence,  but  lacking  in  Acquisitive¬ 
ness,  consulted  me.  I  told  him  he  had  abilities 
particularly  qualifying  him  for  a  leading  position, 
not  as  a  master  man,  but  where  he  could  have  the 
organising,  supervising  and  control  of  men,  as  an 
overseer,  foreman,  inspector,  works  or  business 
manager.  “  Don’t  you  think  I  ought  to  do  all  right 
in  a  business  of  my  own  ?  ”  he  said.  I  replied  : 
“  You  would  certainly  do  better  in  a  superior  position 
as  an  overseer,  in  which  you  had  hundreds  of  hands 
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under  you,  even  better  than  a  staff  of  only  a  few. 
You  are  adapted  for  and  would  like  to  be  engaged  in 
big  concerns,  supervising  and  directing  others’ 
activities.”  He  told  me  he  started  on  the  lowest 
rung  in  one  of  the  big  Nottingham  lace  manufactories, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  attained  to  the  very  topmost 
summit  as  overseer.  “As  I  had  done  so  wrell,”  he 
said,  “  my  friends  concluded  that  I  ought  to  make 
a  big  success  on  my  owTn,  and  they  financed  me,  but 
I  failed.  I  started  again  in  another  firm,  and  quickly 
worked  up  to  the  position  of  overseer.  My  friends, 
still  believing  in  my  abilities,  again  financed  me,  and 
again  I  failed.  Now  I  am  rising  to  the  topmost 
position  as  foreman  in  another  firm,  and  I  mean  to 
stick  to  it.  It  is  evident  from,  what  you  say  regarding 
my  phrenological  developments  that  I  am  born  to 
have  control  of  men  rather  than  to  be  in  business  on 
my  own  account.” 

The  Success  Habit. 

The  would-be  successful  must  ardently  desire, 
as  well  as  make  themselves  deserving  of  success. 
As  everything  gravitates  to  its  owrn  level,  thoughts  of 
success  have  an  affinity  with  thoughts  of  a  like  nature. 
This  explains  the  oft  quoted  maxim  that  “Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,”  which  means  that  wrhen  we 
have  established  a  success  habit,  it  becomes  more 
easy  for  us  to  succeed  than  fail.  Association  with 
unsuccessful,  pessimistic,  disgruntled,  complaining, 
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dissatisfied  and  unprogressive  pepole  does  not  help 
the  success  habit  much  ;  and  unless  you  feel  that  you 
can  be  of  useful  service  to  this  class  of  person  without 
greatly  hindering  your  own  good  resolves,  it  is  better 
to  avoid  them  ;  and  yet  every  strong-minded  individual 
of  high  ideals  and  strength  of  character,  should  be 
able  to  make  himself  impervious  to  the  stagnating 
influences  of  the  unprogressive  and  unsuccessful, 
whose  dormant  better  faculties  must  be  called  into 
action  and  expression  before  they  can  be  of  any 
practical  use  in  the  world. 

The  Measure  of  Mentality. 

To  be  successful,  in  addition  to  other  qualities, 
there  is  need  for  concentration.  This  is  a  weak 
faculty  in  many  persons,  but  it  may  be  one  only  of 
many  other  weak  qualities.  There  may  be  hindering 
conditions  besides  weak  concentration.  The  strength 
of  the  chain  is  measured  by  its  weakest  link,  so  the 
measure  of  a  person’s  mentality  and  his  prospects  of 
success  may  be  judged  by  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  his  mental  faculties.  Too  much  or  too  little  of 
a  faculty  may  hinder  success.  A  person  may  be 
too  cautious,  too  sensitive,  too  idealistic,  hyper¬ 
critical,  or  too  lacking  in  self-confidence,  Acquisitive¬ 
ness,  Firmness,  energy,  perseverance,  imagination, 
Hope,  enterprise  and  enthusiasm.  No  one  is  better 
qualified  than  the  phrenologist  to  point  out  which 
are  the  mental  qualities  that  may  be  hindering  a 
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person’s  success.  When  concentration  is  weak  it 
should  be  cultivated  When  too  strong,  so  as  to  make 
a  person  prolix,  it  should  be  restrained,  and  the  same 
applies  to  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind. 

Lack  of  Hope  and  excessive  Cautiousness  are 
often  as  much  a  hindrance  to  success  as  lack  of  con¬ 
centration,  and  wdiile  complete  concentration  on  one’s 
own  affairs,  and  the  avoidance  of  undue  criticism  of  those 
of  our  neighbours  may  be  a  prime  requisite  of  success, 
the  cultivation  or  restraint  of  many  other  mental 
qualities  may  be  equally  necessary. 

Capacity  for  Success. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  good  literature  on  the 
subject  of  attaining  success,  splendid  maxims  written, 
and  most  stimulating  advice  which  should  appeal 
to  every  aspirant  wishing  to  succeed  ;  all  of  which, 
though  decidedly  useful  instruction,  and  in  this  wTay 
helpful,  is  nevertheless  outside  the  main  thing,  that 
is,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  measure  of  one’s  capacity 
for  success.  This,  Phrenology  alone  can  appraise. 

Real  success  is  in  becoming  what  you  are  fully 
capable  of  being,  and  the  man  who  can  make  the  fullest 
use  of  his  mental  faculties  may  be  accounted  the  most 
successful  man.  To  do  this,  he  must  first  ascertain 
the  extent  of  his  mental  powers,  and  then  get  into  his 
right  sphere  of  work,  and  the  environment  which  most 
facilitates  the  using  of  his  abilities  to  the  highest  and 
best  advantage  ;  and  while  using  them  he  should 
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endeavour  to  improve  them.  For  a  person  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  successful  unless  he  has  striven  to  im¬ 
prove  and  further  develop  each  and  all  of  his  mental 
faculties. 

Those  who  aspire  to  great  achievements  and 
success  need  to  be  strong-minded,  courageous,  hard¬ 
working,  persevering  and  thorough.  They  should  have 
aim  and  purpose,  good  motives,  and  an  unselfish  and 
praise-worthy  desire  to  accomplish  something  worth 
while,  such  as  will  add  to  the  development  of  their  ow'n 
innate  goodness,  intelligence  and  self-respect,  and 
have  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  others  ; 
and  in  so  contributing  to  the  common  good  make  the 
world  better  and  happier.  There  is  very  little  accom¬ 
plished  in  life  that  is  worthy  of  achievement  that 
does  not  entail  considerable  hard  work  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Failure  is  generally  due  to  indifference, 
inefficiency  and  weakness  of  character. 
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The  Cultivation  of  the  Memories. 

A  “good”  memory  or  a  “bad”  memory  are 
expressions  in  such  common  use  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  misunderstanding  what  they  actually  imply.  To 
the  business  person  and  the  student  good  memory 
is  essential,  and  another  phase  of  memorising  is  neces¬ 
sary  also  in  actors,  elocutionists,  reciters,  demonstra¬ 
tors,  etc.  A  man  who  has  a  keen,  retentive  memory  of 
certain  subjects,  say,  for  instance,  literature,  may  be 
wholly  unable  to  remember  things  connected  with 
subjects  in  which  he  is  not  interested.  Yet  it  is 
common  knowdedge  that  faulty  memory  can  be  im¬ 
proved  ;  and  a  good  memory  is  certainly  contributory 
to  Success. 


The  Essence  of  Memory. 

The  whole  essence  of  memory  is  to  impress  well 
upon  the  mind  matters  desirable  or  necessary  to  re¬ 
member.  That  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
significance  of  memory.  Really  to  remember  a 
thing  you  must  endeavour  to  understand,  to  compre¬ 
hend  it  thoroughly.  By  concentrating  attention  upon 
the  subject,  realising  the  purport  of  the  words  rather 
than  the  actual  words  themselves,  the  idea  will  im. 
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press  itself  on  the  mind,  and  will  be  readily  remembered. 

Many  remarkable  feats  of  memory  have  become 
historic,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  instances  of 
an  extraordinarily  developed  capacity  of  imitation 
and  repetition,  rather  than  understanding.  Many 
reciters  and  actors,  if  disconcerted  in  a  recitation  or 
speech  by  some  untowrard  incident,  instantly  lose  the 
thread  of  their  theme,  and  require  the  assistance  of 
the  prompter  before  they  can  resume.  The  opposite 
is  the  case  of  what  is  known  as  “absent-mindedness,” 
when  a  deep  absorption  in  one  particular  subject 
leads  sometimes  to  the  forgettiug  of  the  common¬ 
place  interests  of  life. 

Forty-Two  Separate  Memories. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  is 
no  single  faculty  of  memory.  This  is  not  yet  com¬ 
prehended  even  by  many  advanced  thinkers  and 
psychologists.  Every  one  of  the  forty-two  faculties 
of  the  mind  has  its  own  individual  memory.  That  is 
to  say,  there  are  forty-two  separate  memories.  The 
general  manifestation  of  the  memory  is  strengthened 
and  enhanced,  in  fact,  one  might  say  it  is  almost  con¬ 
trolled,  by  the  faculty  of  Eventuality.  Whenever 
Eventuality  is  small,  the  general  memory  is  usually 
poor.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  Phrenology  explains  how 
it  is  that  the  memory  may  be  keen  in  regard  to  certain 
faculties,  and  yet  w*eak  in  others.  The  memory  of 
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a  faculty  is  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  development  its  brain  organ  has  attained. 

This  opens  up  one  of  the  most  fascinating  phases 
in  the  study  of  Phrenology.  For  instance,  you  may 
have  large  faculties  of  Locality,  Form  and  Colour, 
and  small  faculties  of  Eventuality,  Time  and  Tune. 
In  such  cases  you  would  remember  localities  and  places; 
forms,  faces  and  outlines  ;  colours  and  their  shades 
and  blendings  ;  but  you  could  not  remember  names, 
events,  dates,  appointments  ;  music,  hymns,  songs 
or  tunes. 

The  same  applies  to  the  moral,  aspiring,  business 
and  social  faculties.  If  the  moral  faculties  are  large, 
matters  relating  to  religious  and  moral  conduct  will 
be  observed  and  remembered.  A  person  with  large 
Conscientiousness  will  keenly  remember  and  compare 
acts  of  justice  and  injustice.  Benevolence  will  remem¬ 
ber  acts  of  kindness  and  charity,  or  the  lack  of  them. 
Veneration  will  remember  even  the  smallest  act  of 
homage  paid  to  superiors,  and  to  religious  observances, 
and  the  Deity. 

A  person  with  large  Benevolence  may  forget  that 
he  has  once  lent  his  friend  a  sum  of  money,  or  done 
an  especially  kind  act.  But  if  you  should  ever  have 
to  borrow  or  ask  a  favour  from  a  person  with  large 
Acquisitiveness  and  small  Benevolence,  it  is  a  question 
if  it  would  be  granted  ;  or  should  it  be,  you  may 
expect  it  only  on  strict  business  terms,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  forgotten. 
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Need  of  Eventuality  and  Language. 

A  person  with  large  Inhabitiveness  remembers 
matters  associated  with  home  ;  or  with  large  Philo¬ 
progenitiveness  incidents  associated  with  children, 
animals  or  pets.  Thus  you  will  see  how  ridiculous  it 
is  to  talk  about  a  single  faculty  of  Memory.  As  phreno¬ 
logists,  however,  we  find  that  whenever  the  faculties 
of  Eventuality  and  Language  are  large,  there  is  a  more 
ready  facility  for  expressing  what  is  known,  and 
generally  remembering  it,  than  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  other  faculties. 

As  a  further  explanation,  a  person  may  have 
large  faculties  of  Causality  and  Time — he  is  naturally 
cause-seeking  and  researchful.  He  likes  to  know  the 
“  why  and  the  wherefore,”  and  thinks  no  amount  of 
trouble  too  great  in  searching  after  details  and  the 
origin  of  a  subject  which  interests  him.  He  will 
think,  reflect  and  study,  so  as  to  find  out  and  know  all 
about  his  favourite  theme  or  subject  ;  and  by  so  doing 
acquire  the  earliest  known  information  relating  to  it, 
including  the  time  and  dates,  and  chief  events  happen¬ 
ing  in  its  history.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  sources  from  which  he  has  obtained  his  knowledge, 
but  having  small  Eventuality  and  Language,  he  finds 
it  most  difficult  to  recall,  and  equally  difficult  to  express 
in  verbal  language  what  he  knows,  and  of  which 
otherwise  he  possesses  a  masterly  knowledge. 
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Just  as  Phrenology  teaches  you  in  what  way  to 
cultivate  faculties  in  which  you  are  deficient,  and  thus 
enlarge  the  scope  and  power  of  retention,  so  it  is  of 
invaluable  assistance  in  guiding  you  to  a  proper 
cultivation  of  the  memories.  I  have  said  that  what  is 
to  be  remembered  must  first  be  thoroughly  understood* 
Unless  the  meaning  is  grasped,  it  cannot  be  really 
remembered.  It  is  the  subject  you  want  to  learn 
that  needs  attention,  and  when  that  is  assimilated 
in  the  mind,  memory  will  store  up  detail  for  you  of 
its  own  accord,  so  that  it  can  be  utilised  on  all  appro¬ 
priate  occasions. 

No  Elaborate  System  Necessary. 

In  the  cultivation  of  memoiy,  “  system  ”  counts 
for  little,  understanding  for  everything.  And  as 
the  memories  develop,  new  things  are  suggested  by 
the  memories  of  other  subjects,  and  thus  the  faculty 
of  Eventuality  is  being  constantly  refreshed.  No 
elaborate  system  is  necessary  for  its  cultivation. 
Try  to  recall  to  your  mind  whatever  you  read,  see, 
or  hear,  and  think  it  well  over  until  fully  impressed 
on  the  memory. 

Read  history,  tell  anecdotes,  recall  incidents  in 
your  own  life.  Keep  a  diary,  putting  in  all  the  little 
details  and  particulars.  Recall  in  the  evening  what 
has  transpired  during  the  day  ;  commit  to  memory, 
and  as  often  as  you  can,  tell  to  some  friends  every 
event  of  importance.  In  this  and  other  similar  ways 
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you  can  impress  upon  your  mind  and  recall  when  you 
desire  everything  you  wish  to  remember. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  memories  are 
not  generally  as  good  when  a  person  is  tired  or  in 
poor  health  ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  those  faculties 
which  are  not  impaired  sometimes  retain  their  memories 
in  all  their  keenness. 

THE  BRITISH  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  British  Phreno¬ 
logical  Society,  Incorporated,  London.  I  am  the 
oldest  member  wrho  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of 
the  Society.  Little  did  I  think,  w'hen  talking  with 
Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  whom  wre  then  regarded  as  the 
Father  of  Phrenology,  in  his  consulting  rooms  at 
Ludgate  Circus,  and  suggested  that  he  should  use  his 
influence  for  the  forming  of  a  Phrenological  Society, 
that  I  should  still  be  in  phrenological  practice,  and 
further  publishing  books  on  Phrenology  in  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  Society,  which  held  its  first  meeting  on 
September  14th,  1886.  Mr.  Joseph  Hubert,  who  is 
several  years  younger  than  myself,  is  the  only  other 
living  member  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  founding 
the  Society,  and  w'ho  in  the  early  part  of  1886  wrote 
to  the  Phrenological  Magazine,  offering  his  name  for 
membership,  and  suggested  practical  rules  for  its 
iormation. 

Several  preliminary  meetings  had  been  held  in 
Mr.  Fowler’s  rooms,  at  w'hich  I  attended.  I  quote  the 
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following  from  the  October  issue  of  the  Phrenological 
Magazine,  1886,  as  being  of  especial  interest  at  this 
time,  written  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  wrho  w'as  elected 
its  first  President. 

“  A  Phrenological  Society  has  at  length  been  formed. 
It  came  into  being  under  fairly  good  auspices. 
What  it  will  amount  to  in  the  long  run,  no  one  can  at 
present  tell.  It  may  be  blessed  with  long  life,  and  do 
untold  good  ;  or  it  may  merely  run  a  brief,  fleeting, 
and  chequered  existence,  and  drop  out  of  knowledge 
with  even  less  stir  than  it  came  into  being.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  such  may  not  be  its  fate. 
From  the  spirit  manifested  at  its  birth,  we  augur 
something  different.” 

The  strenuous  and  ungrudging  service  that  has 
been  put  into  the  promulgation  and  advancement 
of  Phrenology  in  connection  wfith  the  work  of  the 
Society,  and  its  widespread  influence,  is  incalculable. 
Oh,  the  many  enthusiastic  and  earnest  workers  in 
the  cause  of  Phrenology,  amateur  and  professional, 
who,  during  the  Society’s  existence  of  half-a-century 
have  been  helped  and  inspired  by  its  teachings.  May 
it  long  exist  and  prosper. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made,  and  numerous 
meetings  will  be  held,  chiefly  at  the  Essex  Hall, 
Strand,  W.C.,  during  the  Golden  Jubilee  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  Conference  week,  July  9th  to  14th.  Secretary’s 
address,  65-66  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 
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My  son  has  to-day  reached  the  ambition  of  his  life.  I  consider  he  owes  his 
present  position — Engineering  Inspector — entirely  to  your  phrenological 
examination. — H.P.,  Brighton. 

What  you  told  me  of  Peter  has  been  of  great  help  in  determining  his 
future,  and  will  be  a  real  assistance  to  him.— -Principal  of  a  large  School. 

Your  phrenological  report  of  Miss  W - fully  confirms  my  opinion 

of  her  case.  A  Harley  Street  Doctor. 

Your  reading  of  my  nephew’s  head  is  most  wonderful. — M.M. 

Your  advice  is  a  very  great  source  of  comfort  to  me  during  this  very 
anxious  period,  and  will  help  me  so  much  in  keeping  optimistic. — G.E.S. 

Thank  you  for  the  truthful  and  thoughtful  way  you  have  delineated 
her  different  characteristics  from  photograph. 

My  wife  thinks  you  are  wonderful,  she  is  coming. — J.P.M.,  London. 

It  was  absolutely  accurate — both  the  verbal  statement  and  especially 
the  beautiful  chart  of  character.  I  often  look  at  it. — H.B.F.,  Kingsbury. 

I  showed  it  to  a  friend  ;  he,  too,  was  very  astonished. — J.P.,  London. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  a  clever  man,  and  my  lucky  call  upon  you 
made  it  the  best  day’s  work  I  have  done  so  far  in  my  life.— C.P. 

Your  reading  is  splendid.  Had  you  studied  him  from  birth  you  could 
not  have  been  more  accurate.  You  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  we  wished 
done  for  the  lad,  and  it  has  put  fresh  heart  into  his  father  and  myself.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  we  did  not  consult  you  before. — E.R.,  London. 

“  One  of  the  most  distinguished  character  readers  in  the  world  is  Mr.  J. 
Millott  Severn,  of  Brighton,  England.  Among  his  patrons  are  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  and  women  of  Europe.” — The  Character  Builder. 

20  MIDDLE  STREET,  BRIGHTON,  i. 


“  YOU  MAY  DO  YOUR  WORK  so  well  that 
though  you  live  in  a  forest  the  world  will  tread  a 
beaten  track  to  your  door.” 


Well  now,  we  are  not  living  in  a  forest  ;  since 
leaving  68  West  Street — after  forty  years’  continuous 
practice  there,  and  the  West  Pier — after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  there — we  are  now  permanently  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  commodious  Consulting-rooms  and 
home  at  20  MIDDLE  STREET,  BRIGHTON,  1 , 
which  is  now  our  only  address. 

NOTICE  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

To  tell  you  that  we  have  been  in  continuous 
practice  since  1887.  Keeping  constantly  at  it  brings 
worthy  success,  and  ours  has  been  a  most  extensive 
and  unique  practice  which  few  phrenologists,  past 
or  present,  have  been  privileged  to  experience. 

It  is  decidedly  useful  to  know  yourself  and  your 
innate  capabilities,  what  they  will  best  fit  you  for 
and  how  they  will  affect  your  happiness  and  success 
in  life.  Phrenology  alone  reveals  all  this  to  you. 

We  have  helped  tens  of  thousands  of  grateful 
clients.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to 
you.  Come  yourselves  and  bring  your  children, 
relatives,  business  acquaintances  and  friends. 

Our  work  is  particularly  helpful  and  encouraging 
to  young  folks — your  boys  and  girls — during  their 
schooling  period,  and  previous  to  commencing  a 
profession  or  business,  and  it  is  equally  profitable 
to  older  people  and  parents. 

You  may  consult  us  with  entire  confidence 
and  satisfaction.  Young  or  old,  we  can  help  you. 

J.  MILLOTT  SEVERN. 
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Owd  Codnor,  Derbyshire,  and  the 
Village  Folk  when  I  was  a  Boy. 


One  of  the  Forty- odd  Illustrations. 

Unique  and  intensely  interesting.  Oft  the  beaten  track. 
Cloth  bound,  gilt  lettered.  Price  5  /-. 

A  delightful  present.  Get  copies  for  your  friends,  they  will  appreciate  such 
a  gift  ;  and  your  children  for  “  keeps,”  they  will  like  it,  and  so  will  ycu. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  “  MY  VILLAGE  By  The  PRESS. 

A  picture  of  life  and  human  characters  some  seventy  years  lince. — 

Times  Literary  Supplement. 

An  entertaining  account  of  human  life  and  folk. — Sunday  Graphic. 

Personal  recollections  of  fast  disappearing  rural  England. — 

Sussex  County  Herald 

Mr.  Severn’^  vivid  and  understanding  pen  becomes  the  scene  of  eccentric 
personalities  and  old-time  customs. — Chester  Chronicle. 

A  wealth  of  detail,  charmingly  written. — -Hastings  Observer. 

These  are  indeed  “  kindly  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,”  tolerant  and 
understanding. — Derbyshire  Advertiser. 
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Popular  Phrenology.  Illustrated.  2nd 

Edition,  4th  Impression  2  10 

Phrenology  for  Students,  J.  P.  Blackford. 

Edited  by  Dr.  A.  G.  M.  Severn,  M.D.,  M.A.  5  0 

Phrenology  Practically  Explained  6 

Psychometry.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Severn  6 

Phrenological  Head  Chart.  Definitions  3 

Coloured  Symbolical  Head.  On  rollers.  2  6 

Dutton’s  Improve  the  Memory  6 

Faces  Beautiful  in  the  Making.  Out  of  Print 
Popular  Phrenological  Journal.  The  com¬ 
plete  set  bound  in  three.  Reduced  to  18  0 

Life  Story  of  a  Phrenologist.  Forty-five 
years’  phrenological  practice.  Thirty  illus¬ 
trations,  50  chapters,  500  pages.  Last  bound 
copies  reduced  to  .  .  .  .  10  6 


IN  PRAISE  OF 

“  THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  A  PHRENOLOGIST.” 
By  Friends  and  the  Press. 

Let  me  say  at  once  I  am  fascinated  with  your  Autobiography. — 

A  Lady  Author. 

The  book  has  the  seal  of  truth  in  it.  from  the  first  line,  and  Nunquam’s 
introduction  is  charming. — J.M.,  A  Publisher’s  Manager. 

It  is  great  stuff,  and  I  shall  make  it  all  familiar  and  personal  by  eager 
readings — C.G.B.,  Journalist. 

It  is  most  interesting  and  so  varied  ;  and  what  a  lot  of  famous  people 
you  have  come  into  contact  with.  It  is  so  arranged  that  one  can  take  it  up 
anytime  and  find  something  interesting  anywhere.— A  Schoolmistress  and 
Reviewer  of  Books. 

A  perfect  treasure  house  of  information  and  reminiscence.  I  have 
got  more  from  it  already  than  from  fifty  of  the  books  which  ordinarily  come 
under  my  notice. — A  London  Editor  and  Beviewer  of  Books. 

A  most  readable  human  document,  chock  full  of  psychology  based  on 
and  bom  of  a  very  intimate  experience  of  men  and  things. — My  Printer. 

It  is  a  life  full  of  experience  and  human  interest  and  humour  ;  a  life 
instructive  and  inspiring. — Bobert  Blatchford. 
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